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H.W. BELLOWS. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In estimating the characteristics of the Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, we first consider the temperament 
or constitution of the man, and from a careful 
personal inspection and examination we are en- 
abled to do this satisfactorily. 

The reader will observe the prominence of the 
features and the distinctness of the lines of the face ; 
every feature seems individualized and prominent, 
if not peculiar. This indicates one of the strik- 
ing qualities of the man, which gives strength, 
positiveness, directness, clearness, individualism. 
A man with such an organization would make 
his mark in any situation in life without culture, 
without extra opportunity, and would be a leader 
of his class, because his thoughts would be more 
distinct, more emphatic, quicker, more direct 
than those of others. 

The reader may also notice great length from 
the chin to the highest point of the backhead. 
This indicates constitutional endurance and 
strength, as well as steadfastness and determina- 
tion of mind and character. The strongest na- 
tions of the earth, that impress their characters 
upon whatever nation they mingle with, have 
this development. 
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The second point which strikes the physiologist 
and phrenologist is the peculiar fineness of qnal- 
ity belonging to the subject. Though the features 
are bold and the lines well-defined, there is a 
smoothness and fineness of the skin and the hair, 
and that peculiar freedom of the circulation to 
the very surface, which indicate both fineness of 
quality and susceptibility. And while his ele- 
ments of strength and endurance enable him to 
bear himself bravely under labors and strifes, his 
peculiar sensibility renders him awake to all the 
interior joys of those departments of life in which 
art, literature, social culture, refinement, moral 
susceptibility, and religious intuition belong. 
We infer that he inherited the masculine frame- 
work, and those traits of character which go with 
masculine courage and earnestness, from his fa- 





ther, and from the motber those susceptibilities, 
intuitions, and refinements which more naturally 
belong to the feminine. He therefore carries 
with him these great characteristic elements, 
namely, power and gentleness, courage and sym- 
patby, fortitude and tenderness. . 

Dr. Bellows has a well-formed pbysical or- 
ganization, and while he is neither slender nor 
stout, has strength and activity. Measuring 
thirty-nine inches under the arms, he has copious 
breathing power, and is thereby able to revitalize 
the blood rapidly and abundantly, giving to his 
constitution that endurance which a public speaker 
and a man of great mental activity requires. He 
is also tough, wiry, and enduring; is able to 
work hard and long. The least serviceable part 
of his organization is his digestive system, and 
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his body may sometimes fail to meet the claims 
of his mind, in consequence of the failure of the 
nutritive system to furnish steam enough for his 
mental machinery. He is excitable ; every feel- 
ing of his nature is easily aroused, and whatever 
faculty or class of faculties is called upon for 
effort, it is able promptly to respond. This read- 
iness to feel external impressions, to “snuff the 
battle afar off,” enables him to anticipate what he 
ought to do before the time for doing it arrives, 
and his ready sympathy and intuition lead him 
generally to do the right thing at the right time ; 
which, in his case, is a little in advance of his co- 
temporaries. And another fact here comes in, 
namely, an unreserved frankness and willingness 
to commit himself broadly and fully. While this 
may sometimes render him unpopular with con- 
servative people—and compared with him all but 
a very small class of leading men are conserva- 
tive—he will lead public thought, will strike the 
first blow, will utter the first strong thought, and, 
to use a war phrase, will “sound the charge,” 
and only the front rank will be able fully to 
respond. 

Ilis brain is above the full size, measuring 
twenty-two and a half inches in circumference, 
and the head being from the ears and eyes up- 
ward well elevated, he has more than an ordinary 
amount of brain; and when we consider the 
strength and activity of the constitution we per- 
ceive much more than ordinary power for mental 
action, both in the quality and the quantity of the 
brain, but especially in the quality. The brain 
of such constitutions is fine-grained, and, so to 
speak, dense. There is no waste material; the 
skull is thin, and all parts of the brain respond 
readily to the necessities of the hour. 

The distance from the opening of the ear to the 
center of the forehead, at the root of the nose, is 
great. The brain is developed forward and up- 
ward, not laterally, so that his power lies in in- 
tellectual and moral directions chiefly. 

Ilis observing organs, situated across the lower 
part of the forehead, are large, giving him quick 
perceptions, readiness of observation, excellent 
judgment of the qualities and conditions and 
uses of things, making him a great observer of 
Nature, and storing his mind with facts of every 
description, to be woven into thought as occa- 
sion may require. He travels with his eyes wide 
open, with every sense on the alert, and nothing 
is too minute for his attention, nothing too unim- 
portant for his criticism. Among all classes of 
men, especially the humble, he will watch their 
motions, read their sympathies, study their nature 
and their qualities, and become better acquainted 
with the needs and hopes and fears of men of low 
condition than most men of his talent and posi- 
tion. Mentally and sympathetically, he “eats 
with publicans and sinners.” 

He judges well of proportion, and excellently 
of the size and weight of objects. He has an eye 
for an artist or a mechanician; is capable of 
doing well in mathematics, in history, in biog- 
raphy, in geography, and in languages. Those 
elements of his temperament which give strength, 
ally him to mathematics, mechanism, and external 
nature, and he would succeed as an engineer or 
mathematician ; and that part of his nature that 
we ascribe to his mother, which gives sympathy, 





pathos, and refinement, allies him to literature 
and art; so that, as a scholar, he would do well 
in the exact sciences, and also excel in literature. 
His Ideality and Sublimity being large, his relish 
for the beauties of nature and of art is strong, and 
he has a decided tendency to mingle beauty and 
grandeur of conception with his straightforward 
matter-of-fact discussion of subjects. 

His Language is decidedly large, as the reader 
may observe by the fullness of the eye and that 
circular sack below it, indicating that the eye is 
pushed forward and downward by the brain. 

His Comparison is uncommonly strong, showing 
fullness and sharpness in the center of the upper 
part of the forehead. This gives readiness of 
illustration, and especially, in one of his organi- 
zation, sharpness of definition, clearness and dis- 
tinctness of criticism, ability to see resemblances, 
draw nice distinctions, and to detect contradictions 
where, to the general mind, they seem blended. 

His knowledge of character is excellent, and he 
has power to mold mind to his own wishes, to 
lead and guide men even who are superior to 
himself, it may be, in intellectual breadth. His 
ideas, instead of being held abstractly, are read- 
ily reduced to practical forms for application ; as 
in resolutions for a public meeting, articles for 
the government of agents or committees, or pop- 
ularizing public questions, so as to make men of 
divers opinion move in harmony on a given sub- 
ject. He would make a capital legislator, and 
had he been educated for the law, this discrimin- 
ative quality would have made him conspicuous. 

His Imitation is rather weak, hence his actions 
and speech are the independent outflow of his 
own nature; of manner and mode he borrows 
but little. He appreciates wit and humor, and 
among his friends is playful, sociable, mellow, 
and companionable in a high degree. 

His Veneration is decidedly large, rendering 
his mind religious, independent of culture. Such 
an organization could not fail to have a strong 
religious bias, even though the culture were ad- 
verse. Benevolence is also large, giving pity 
and sympathy, and with his independence, frank- 
ness and openness of disposition, joined to his 
courage and determination, he inclines to take 
the part of whoever or whatever may be unjustly 
assailed, however unpopular the cause may be. 

His Hope is strong, leading him to reach for- 
ward to the unknown and distant future. To the 
affairs of to-day he gives care and attention ; has 
little expectation of immediate results which he 
does not secure by earning success; but when he 
thinks of next year, and of the great future, the 
“ distance lends enchantment to the view,” and 
the prospect brightens. His Spirituality is more 
a religious sympathy than it is fanaticism or 
credulity. He is not easy of general belief; is 
disposed to criticise passing events sharply ; but 
when it is a question that takes hold of the in- 
terior spiritual life, his mind naturally aspires to 
it. 

His Conscientiousness being large, and being 
wedded as it is to such immense Firmness, gives 
him a rigidity of integrity which constitutes one 
of the sternest elements of his whole character. 
His Self-Esteem is also large, giving dignity, 
self-reliance, a willingness to accept responsibili- 
ties and bear burdens when they are hard to be 





borne. His Approbativeness gives him a love of 
triumph, more than a desire to be praised. If he 
attempts to accomplish a purpose, he dislikes to 
yield the point, even though it may cost him 
more labor and money to succeed than it would 
to retreat. 

He is not very cautious. What he has of that 
element leads to forelooking watchfulness, not to 
personal or immediate fear. His Secretiveness 
and Acquisitiveness are too small. He is too 
open sometimes for the good of truth. He never 
will conceal under a plea that a good end justifies 
bad means, and is sometimes so abrupt and free- 
spoken as to give alarm to those who would be 
his coadjutors in things that are new and diffi- 
cult. His only idea of property is comfort, the 
procurement of things desirable, and he seldom 
puts a pecuniary value upon an effort, a picture, 
a book, a coat, or a dinner. 

His Combativeness is large, and his Destruc- 
tiveness fairly developed. These give courage, 
earnestness, a willingness to strike the first blow, 
if there be danger in it, and a thoroughness of 
effort which, with such Firmness and practical 
judgment, would in almost any vocation lead to 
success. 

He clings to life ; has a vivid sense of the value 
of immortal being, and in portraying his views on 
that theme he must be very inspiriting to those 
who have doubts whether “if a man die shall he 
live again.” 

His large Continuity gives him persistency of 
effort, and this, joined to his Firmness and quick- 
ness, gives him readiness and promptness and 
persistency of action, and much of his success in 
life has depended upon that undivided, uncom- 
promising, indivjdual thoroughness which comes 
from these faculties. His Inhabitiveness being 
large, he clings to place, loves the home and the 
home-circle, and especially makes him patriotic 
and loyal. 

His Friendship being large, enables him to win 
his way to the hearts of others, and to hold them 
as with hooks of steel. There probably are few 
men who are loved sincerely by a greater num- 
ber of men. His parental affection makes him 
tender toward children, and inclined to pet every- 
thing that can be petted. His love of woman is 
fully indicated, and his interest in the conjugal 
state is strong. With such social developments, 
the Christian family must to him typify the bless- 
ed life to come. 

’ If he had a wider head above and about the 
ears, he would organize, combine, and centralize 
moral and material power to a better advantage. 
In the business world he would need more love 
of property and more Secretiveness, to store 
it up and to husband his resources of capital, 
and power, in order to secure success. And 
we think, in his present vocation, more of the 
middle head would be a benefit to himself and to 
his congregation. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry Warner Betxows, D.D., pastor of All- 
Souls Church, in New York city, was born in 
Boston, June 11th, 1814, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1832, entered the divinity school at 
Cambridge in 1834, where he completed his 
course in 1839. He was ordained pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of New York, Jan. 
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2, 1888. He was the principal originator of the 
Christian Inquirer, a Unitarian newspaper of New 
York, in the year 1846, and was the principal 
writer for its columns until the middle of 1850. 
His publications consist chiefly of pamphlets and 
discourses—perhaps 25 in number—the most con- 
spicuous of which are his ‘‘ Phi Beta Kappa Ora- 
tion,”’ 1853, and his noted defense of the drama, 
1857. In 1854 he received the degree of D.D. 


»from Harvard University. He continues pastor 


| 





of the parish over which he was first ordained, 
although his people have twice changed their 
place of worship, and now occupy the edifice 
known as All-Souls Church. He is a ready ex- 
tempore speaker and a popular lecturer. His 
tastes and convictions lead him to intimate rela- 
tions with artists, and engage him often in ques- 
tions of a social and philanthropic character. He 
has spoken and published his views freely upon 
the prominent topics of the day, and inclines to 
deal with current interests rather than with 
scholastic studies. His occasional contributions 
to the reviews, and especially the Christian Zxam- 
iner, are marked by independence of thought and 
boldness of expression. The latest work which 
has brought him prominently before the public is 
his course of lectures on the ‘‘ Treatment of 
Social Diseases,’’ delivered before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, in 1857. 

Dr. Bellows is known to the country and the 
world, and will be known to posterity, mainly as 
originator and chief mover of the United States 
Sanitary Commission. Both the conception and 
the practical work lay directly in the line of his 
genius. Doctor of divinity as he is academically, 
with better right than most who bear in these 
days the somewhat cheapened and indiscriminate 
title, he is Doetor of Humanity still more. He is 
an expert in social science ; he is essentially sym- 
pathetic, loyal to the core, lover of kindred, 
lover of country, and Jover of kind. With much 
of the woman in his true manhood, it will be 
hard to find in his large and ever-eloquent address 
any but affectionate words. With platform op- 
portunities equal to those of any public man in 
this country, he has never been a traducer of 
other men. The farthest possible from the com- 
mon stabber of fair reputations, he seldom or 
never replies even to an unjust personal charge 
on himself. This is not from lack of courage or 
candor, for there is Norman blood of the quickest 
and warmest circulation in his veins, and he is 
the frankest and most. outspoken of preachers, 
lecturers, and extemporaneous speakers. His 
only reserve is the reserve of charity. It is not 
that he is less consistent, but less reticent than 
many of the performers on the great stage of 
affairs, and less careful to preserve the appear- 
ance of uniformity that he has in some respects 
80 conspicuously varied in his opinions and his 
course. Doubtless he dates from without more 
than from within. He throws himself, according 
to the signs of the times, with uncalculating 
generosity mto the ranks of all noble souls for 
the enterprise of the hour. He is of a restless 
and inventive benevolence. He puts on sail and 
presses the ship till she goes gunwale down to the 
water's edge, but anon with breadth of beam that 
keeps him from ever oversetting or plowing 
under, he regains his even keel, veers conscvien- 
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tiously, with holy justice trims his canvas, and 
pursues the same unaltered voyage. From affec- 
tion, rather than philosophy, he takes his aim. 
If he is not ideal, but has more in him of the Son 
of Man than the Son of God, he puts ideas prac- 
tically and with resistless force; and from any 
position where he plants himself with all his 
might, something of acontinental shaking always 
ensues. Versatile in taste and faculty; with many- 
handed grasp on the world, he is a noble citizen 
and a consecrated Christian man. 


_ oe 


A POOR RICH MAN. 
A CASE OF PERVERTED ACQUISITIVENESS. 


Just now [the New York Observer says], a rich 
old man has dropped out of the city into his grave, 
and left nobody to shed a tear over it. He was 
worth a hundred thousand dollars the minute he 
was born into the world, and a million or more 
the minute before he went out of it. He was 
educated at Columbia College, and was in the 
front rank among its scholars, an excellent mathe- 
matician, and a strong nervous thinker and wri- 
ter. He studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in this city. In his youth the love of money 
for its own sake became his ruling passion. To 
add to his store, already large enough for any 
young man’s wants, he denied himself the indul- 
gences of youth and began to hoard. As rivers 
run to the ocean, two hundred thousand dollars 
more flowed, by inheritance, into his treasury. 
But he wanted more, and he spent nothing. Then 
came a personal calamity. He was smitten with 
paralysis in his lowerlimbs. He was confined to 
the house, and walked with crutches, taking daily 
exercise, back and forth, till he wore the floor 
out, and had itrenewed and wore it out again and 
again, and he made a calculation and found that 
he had walked on his crutches in that room more 
than the distance around the globe! 

Shut up in his house, with little company, he took 
no newspapers, but bought them occasionally, 
spending his time in taking care of his invest- 
ments, and managing the investments of others, 
for he was shrewd, honest, and correct. To get 
anything from him for charity was next to im- 
possible. He had no heart to give. His whole 
soul was to get. 

He lived in his house alone, except his servants, 
who rushed out into the streets and told the pass- 
ers that their master was dying, These stran- 
gers came in and found him in the last struggle 
with the King of Terrors. 

Worth a million and dying unwept and alone ! 

His will was opened in the midst of a large 
circle of relatives, all rich, and to whom he left 
nothing: they needed nothing. He gave his 
property to trustees to found and build a hospi- 
tal. Whatcould he do with his money when he 
came to die? It had done him no good, and no 
one else any good while he lived, and now that he 
is dead and gone, let us hope that it will some day 
be a blessing to the children 6f want and sorrow 
in this great city. 

What a specimen of poor human nature is this ! 
How much good this poor rich man might have 
done with his money while he lived! Howman 
sources te! eves rer Bee ees oy and aan ia 

ve opened alone, 
> and what then ! . 
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HINTS TO STUDENTS. 


Reapine without purpose is sauntering, not ex- 
ercise. More is got from one book on which the 
thought settles for a definite end in knowledge, 
than from libraries skimmed over by a wandering 
eye. A cottage flower gives honey to the bee, a 
king’s garden none to the butterfly. 

Youths who are destined for active careers, or 
ambitious of distinction in such forms of literature 
as require freshness of invention or originality of 
thought, should avoid the habit of intense study 
for many hours at a stretch. There is a point in 
all tension of the intellect beyond which effort is 
only waste of strength. Fresh ideas do not readily 
spring up within a weary brain; and whatever 
exhausts the mind not only enfeebles its power 
but narrows its scope. We often see men who 
have over-read at college, entering upon life as 
languidly as if they were about to leave it. They 
have not the vigor to cope with their own genera- 
tion ; for their own generation is young, and they 
have wasted the nervous energy which supplies 
the sinews of war to youth in its contésts for 
fame or fortune. 

Study with regularity, at settled hours, Those 
in the forenoon are the best, if they can be se- 
cured. The man who bas acquired the habit of 
study, though for only one hour every day in the 
year, and keeps to the one thing studied tillit is 
mastered, will be startled to see the way he has 
made at the end of a twelvemonth. 

He is seldom over-worked who can contrive to 
be in advanee of his work. If you have three 
weeks before you to learn something which a man 
of average quickness could learnin a week, learn 
it the first week, and not the third. Business 
dispatched is business well done, but business 
hurried is business ill done 

In learning what others have thought, it is well 
to keep in practice the power to think for one’s 
self: when an author has added to your know- 
ledge, pause and consider if you can add nothing 
to his. 

Be not contented to have learnt a problem by 
heart ; try afid deduce from it 4 corollary not in 
the book. 

Spare no pains in collecting details before you 
generalize ; but it is only when details are gen- 
eralized that a truth isgrasped. The tendency to 
generalize is universal with all men who achieve 
great success, whether in art, literature, or action. 


The habit of generalizing. though at first gained 
with care and caution, secures, by practice, a 
comprehensiveness of judgment and a prompti- 
tude of decision which seem to the crowd like the 
intuitions of genius. And, indeed, nothing more 
distinguishes the man of genius from the mere 
man of talent than the facility of generalizing the 
various details, each of which demands the apti- 
tude of a special talent; but all of which can be 
only gathered into a single whole by the grasp of 


-a mind which may have no especial aptitude for 


any. 

Invention implies the power of generalization, 
for an invention is but the combining of many 
details known before into a new whole, and for 
we results. ' pay , 

Jpon any given point, con ctory evidence 
seldom puzzles the man who has mastered the 
laws of evidence ; but he knows little of the laws 
of evidence who has not studied the unwritten 
law of the human heart. And without this last 
me a man of action will not attain to the 

nor will a poet achieve the ideal. 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the boty form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—-Spenser. 





PHYSIOGNOMY. 
FACES 
CONSIDERED IN THEIR GENERAL FORM. 


Iv the pbysiognomical examination of the hu- 
man face the first thing to be done is to observe 
its general outlines.. These, taken alone, reveal 
much. They contain a synopsis, so to speak, of 
the whole character. The minuter markings—the 


details of the features—merely elaborate the lead- | 
You need | 


ing ideas presented in the ensemble. 
therefore but to get the visage within the range 


of your eye to make yourself master of its secret | 


ata glance. Dissimulation will not avail. 
man, woman, and child is labeled in big capitals. 
The policeman’s badge, or the stars on the gen- 
eral’s shoulder straps, are not plainer indications 


of profession and rank than each of us carries | 


about on his face. It is a fortunate thing for 
some of us that so few are able to read ! 


Fie. 1.—Cuartotre Corpar. 


Taking a front view of the head and face, we 
observe striking differences in the form of the 
outline thus presented by different individuals. 
The variety in general configuration may seem 
infinite, no two being exactly alike, but we find 
all faces readily and naturally reducible to three 
grand classes— 

1. The Oblong Faces ; 

2. The Round Faces ; and 

8. The Pyriform Faces ; 
each of which has its distinct anatomical and 
physiological basis. ; 

The human body consists of three grand classes 
or systems of organs, each of which has its special 
function in the generaleconomy. We call them: 

1. The Motive or Mechanical System ; 

2. The Vital or Nutritive System; and 

8. The Mental or Nervous System. 

These three systems, each naturally subdividing 
into several branches, include all the organs and 
perform all the functions of the physical man. 


I, THE OBLONG FACE. 


When the motive or mechanical system, em- 
bracing the bones, the ligaments, and the muscles, 





is the predominant or most in- 
fluential one, the figure is 
commonly tall and striking, 
if not elegant, and the face 
oblong as represented in fig. 2, 
and the portrait of Char- 
lotte Corday (fig. 1). Asso- 
ciated with this form of face 
and figure, we generally, but 
not always, find a dark complexion ; dark eyes ; 
and dark, strong, and abundant hair. Firmness 


Fic. 3.—MEwscurkorr. 


rather than delicacy of texture characterizes all 
the organs, imparting great strength and endur- 
ance. 

Persons with this form of face are naturally 
vigorous, active, energetic, and impassioned, and 
possess strongly marked characters. They mani- 
fest great capacity for both perception and con- 
ception, receiving and combining rapidly many 
and varied impressions, and are liable to be car- 


| ried away, bearing others with them, by the tor- 


rent of theirimagination and passions. They are 
almost always very firm, self-reliant, persevering 


Fis. 4.—Catnarine ALEXEIoNA. 


in whatever they undertake, and constant in 
friendship and love. They are the acknowledged 
lesders in the sphere of active life. They are men 
of the field rather than the closet—men with whom 





to think and to feel is to act, and they attain 
success by means of energy and perseverance 
rather than by forethought or deep scheming. 
As speakers, they use strong expressions, empha- 
size many words, and generally hit the nail on the 
head with a heavy blow. Julius Cesar, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Andrew Jackson were men of this 
stamp, and they illustrate the character we have 
attributed to the oblongface. The traits we have 
named are of course modified by sex, but are ase 
easily recognized in woman as in man. 

The outlines of some oblong faces approach 
closely to the rectilinear, as in fig. 3, in which 
case we find the mental characteristics of this form 
intensified or increased by an added degree of 
uncompromising directness and unswerving per- 
sistency in any particular course of action. In 
this face—though belonging strictly to the class 
we are considering—there is great breadth both 
of the base of the brain and of the lower part 
of the face proper, indicating great executiveness, 
abundant vitality, and immense animal power. 
Ethnologically, it is the Sclavonic face, and be- 
longs more particularly to a race noted for physi- 
cal strength, endurance, and unconquerable tena- 
city. Menschikoff, who commanded the Russian 
army in the Crimean war, whose portrait is here 
given (fig. 3), was of this race, and showed the 


Fie. 5.—Naporron. 


qualities we have ascribed to the form of which we 
are speaking. The indomitable persistency and 
cool courage with which he held the allies so long 
in check, and the terrible repulses they met at his 
hands, will be well remembered. He is a good 
type of the modern Russian of the highest class. 


II. THE ROUND FACE. 

The predominance of the vital or nutritive sys- 
tem, occupying the great cavities of the trunk, 
tends to give breadth and 

thickness of body, limbs and 

head. The most striking char- 

acteristic of this constitution 

is rotundity or plumpness. 

The face inclines to round- 

ness (fig. 5); the neck is ra- 

ther short, the shoulders are 

Fia. 6. broad and round, the chest 

full, the abdomen well developed ; the arms and 
legs plump but tapering and delicate; and the 
hands and feet relatively small. The complexion 
is generally rather florid ; the countenance cheer- 
fal if not smiling ; the eyes blue or light gray, 
and the hair soft, light, and fine. The accom- 
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panying portrait (fig. 4) strikingly illustrates this 

constitution and its accompanying form of face. 
In character, the plump-bodied, round-faced 

persons we have described are ardent, impulsive, 


Fie. 7.~Btsnop Eastsvurn. 

versatile, and often fickle. They usually have 
more elasticity than firmness, more diligence than 
persistence, more brillianey than depth. They 
are fond of physical action and can not bear 
confinement, but at the same time love their ease 
and prefer play to hard work. They are amiable, 
loving, and cheerful, and less likely than the 
preceding class to become either cruel or selfish. 
They are always companionable and fond of good 
living. Their appetites are their greatest enemies, 
and if they fail to reach old age, for which they 
seem to be especially designed and adapted, it is 
generaily through self-indulgence in some form 
that health and life are destroyed. 

Our portraits of great men furnish no examples 
belonging strictly to this class in which some of 
the elements of greatness are evidently lacking, 


Fic. 8.—RicutEr. 


but many great men have approached more or 
less closely to it. Peter the Great, Napoleon, 
(fig. 5), and our own General George H. Thomas 
(see February number) are noted examples. 

The blending of the elements of this and the 
preceding form in about equal proportions gives 
us the square face, oftener seen among the Ger- 
mans than elsewhere, and of which fig. 7 is an im- 
perfect example. Its indications are great en- 
ergy, endurance, and vital power with something 
of the impulsiveness and ardor which belong to 
the round or vital form. 

In some cases, while the face proper has all the 





fullness and roundness of the typical form, there 
is an elevation and expansion of the forehead 
which modifies in a most decided manner the 
contour of the whole in the front view (fig. 8), and 
shows mentality striving for or asserting the mas- 
tery over the vital system. 

When the reverse of this takes place, and the 
lower part of the face is expanded at the expense 
of the upper, as in fig. 9, we see animality deci- 
dedly in the ascendency, and appetite lording it 
over both intellect and sentiment. With this last 
form of face we find the abdomen relatively lar- 
ger than the chest, and the lymphatic system more 
active than the canguineous. 


Fic. 9.—Lovis XVIII. 

Il. THE PYRIFORM FACE. 
When the brain and nervous system, whose 
chief seat and center is the grand dome of the 
skull, exercise the predomina- 
ting influence in the constitu- 
tion, the expansion of the 
superior parts of the face, in- 
cluding the forehead, gives a 
pyriform or pear-shaped out- 
line (fig. 10) to the whole. 
The forehead is high and 
Fie. 10. pale; the features delicate 
and finely chiseled ; the eye bright and ex- 


pressive ; the hair fine, soft, not abundant, and 
commonly of a light color ; the neck slender; the 
chest rather narrow ; the limbs small; and the 
whole figure delicate and graceful rather than 
striking or elegant. 

The accompanying portrait of Madame Genlis 
(fig. 11) illustrates the pyriform face and mental 
temperament ; a still finer illustration may be seen 





in the likeness of Rachel, in the January number 
of this journal. 

This form of face indicates great activity of the 
brain and nervous sys- 
tem. The thoughts are 
quick,the senses acute, 
the imagination lively 
and brilliant. It is the 
literary, the artistic, 
and especially the po- 
etic form. Edgar A. 
Poe presented a noted 
example of this sort of 
face. 
The pyriform or con- 
ical face is never prop- 
er and natural in childhood, and where it exists, 
as in fig. 12, indicates precociousness and an exces- 
sive, abnormal, and hurtful development of the 
brain, either in inherited or acquired, through in- 
judicious and premature mental culture, at the 
expense of the body. Such cases should be taken 
in hand at once and every effort made to restore 
the balance by a proper course of physical cul- 
ture, by encouraging out-door recreation, health- 
ful sports, and careless good-humor, and by a 
complete suspension of all set mental tasks and 
school studies. The proper form of the childish 

face is represented in 
fig. 18. 

The connection be- 
tween this form of 
face and mentality is 
beautifully illustrat- 
ed in the effect pro- 
duced by cultivation 
on persons who have 
grow up in compara- 
tive ignorance and 

: SSS under circumstances 

Fic. 18.—Natvrat Boy. _ not calculated to call 

the intellectual faculties into activity, but after- 

ward are thrown into society of cultivated people 

and have their frontal organs aroused and devel- 

oped by education. A gradual but perceptible 

change takes place in the form of the outline we 

have been considering. The forehead and supe- 

rior parts of the face expand laterally as well as 

anteriorly, while there takes place at the same 

time a diminution of the lower parts, producing 

from day to day a more 

marked departure from the 

, circular form represented by 

fig. 6. The accompanying 

outlines (fig. 14) will indicate 

in an imperfect way the char. 

/ acter of the change we have 

indicated. Opposite condi- 

: tions reverse this change by 

Fie. 14 calling a different set of facul- 

ties into action, and the base of the brain expands, 

the lower features grow broader, the neck becomes 

thicker, the eyes duller, the mouth coarser, and 
the whole face rounder and less expressive. 

These facts furnish additional illustrations of 

a principle often stated and insisted upon in these 

columns—namely, that matter is subordinate to 

mind, that the soul shapes the body—tbat form is 

as function and the features like the character. 

We must change. We may grow better and more 

beautiful, or we may pte worse and uglier. 

Reader, which course will you pursue? 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Wnfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 





HEAT AND COLD 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Heart and cold are relative terms ; and though 
we may with propriety call asubstance cold when 
we tacitly or expressly compare it with another 
that is warmer, we may with the same propriety 
call it warm when we tacitly or expressly com- 
pare it with another that is colder. 

HEAT ESSENTIAL TO LIFE. 

Some degree of heat or warmth is absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of animal life. But 
animals possess the power of evolving heat in very 
different degrees. While some are capable of 
preserving at comparatively high temperature 
notwithstanding the coldness of external nature, 
others are scarcely able to evolve sufficient heat 
to raise the temperature of their bodies above 
that of the air, or other substances with which 
they may bein contact. But I shall not in this 
place institute a comparison between the cold- 
blooded and warm-blooded animals, but shall 
confine my observations to that difference of men- 
tal and moral character which is presented by dif- 
ferent individuals in connection with a difference 
of bodily temperature ; and also that change in 
the mental manifestations which takes place in 
connection with a change of temperature. 

« MIND AND BODY 

However averse it may be to our tastes and 
habits of thought to consider the mind as sus- 
taining an intimate, and it may be a precise and 
definite, relation to our material bodies, it in- 
volves a contradiction of all experience and all 
analogy to deny the proposition. 

TEMPERATURE OF BODY. 

As to the circumstance of temperature, if, for 
instance, we consider the case of two persons, one 
of whom exhibits the ordinary signs of calorifica- 
tion in a very marked manner—the face being 
flashed, the skin red and hot to the touch, and 
the pulse rapid; the other of whom presents no 
such indications of the presence of heat—the face 
being pale, or rather white (the word pale being 
chiefly used to express that want of color which 
results from disease, an indication quite different 
from that which I wish to point out), the skin cool 
to the touch and not irritable, and the whole ap- 
pearance indicating the absence of heat; and 
if we scrutinize these two individuals as to 
their mental characteristics, we shall perceive a 
difference as great as we found to exist in refer- 
ence to their bodily temperature. But the change 
which takes place in the mental and moral mani- 
festations of one whose body is rendered bot by 
the action of a febrile disease, or the application 
of external heat, is still more remarkable. But 
it may here be remarked, that the reason we do 
not always observe the changes of mind alinded 
to, to take place when the body is exposed to a 
change of temperature in asurrounding medium, 
such as the atmosphere, in a change of" weather 
and the like, is simply this, the living body is 





capable of preserving its natural temperature in 
spite of the presence of external heat and cold, so 
that little if any change is produced by these 
agencies. But when a disease attacks the body, 
the nature of which is to increase or diminish its 
heat, a real change of temperature takes place, 
and in connection therewith all those mental 
changes which it is our purpose to consider. 
SPECIFIC PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS. 

The effect of heat upon the mental characteris- 
tics of man isin strict harmony with all that we 
know of its effects upon material bodies. 

Lexicographers tell us that the primary sense 
of the word heat is, “‘ to rage and rush out,” and 
it is in strict accordance with this signification of 
the term that most of the moral phenomena of a 
person whose body is in a feverish condition are 
found. Therefore we find in the hot and sanguine 
temperamenta remarkable inquietude of spirit,a 
restlessness of soul that will not let the body be 
still, a disposition to roam abroad, impatience of 
restraint, a longing for things that are known or 
imagined to be at a great distance, great haste 
in the execution of an undertaking, but no great 
disposition to heavy and prolonged labor, espe- 
cially of the mind. There seems to be a constant 
flying off of the spirits, as the results of a slow 
combustion of the system. Consequently there is 
no great accumulation of power at any one time, 
and little capacity for accomplishing great under- 
takings that require long-continued effort. In 
such persons there seems to be a great activity, 
and great evanescenee of will, purpose, and pas- 
sion. In short, all the peculiarities of a person 
of a hot and fiery temperament of body seem to 
act most strongly in opposition to centraction and 
confinement. This is a characteristic of caloric 
itself; and so intimately connected with their 
physical and sensible effects are all our notions 
of mental actions, that in general the same words 
may be applied to the one that are applied to the 
other 

WARMTH IN LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

The feeling of love and attachment in general 
is greatly promoted by a feverish state of the 
body. As iron is prepared for welding by being 
heated, so is the mind fitted for forming attach- 
ments when its corporal organs are subjected to 
the power of heat. It is to the outrushing nature 
of heat, or the disposition of heated bodies to com- 
municate heat to other adjacent bodies, that the 
sense of exhaustion is attributable, that persons 
experience whose bodies are consumed by an over- 
abundant generation of heat. 
necessary, I presume, to mention all the peculiari- 
ties of the febrile constitution. The foregoing 
may serve in some degree to illustrate the char- 
acteristics that correspond in nature with the 
fugitive or flying-off properties of the element of 
heat itself. 

HEAT AND IMPURITY. 
Another peculiarity of mental action which 


seems te result from an unduly heated state of the 


body is that of impurity. There is an evident 
state of impurity of emotion, impurity of morals, 
and impurity of intellect. I do not altogether 
mean badness of emotion, morality, and intellect, 
though I mean that also. But I chiefly mean 
mizedness of the mind in general, a state opposed 
to certainty and precision. The sensations, it is 


It will not be | 
| winds that forever fan their frozen heights. 








true, take place with sufficient quickness, but they 
are not clear and definite. The mind seems to be 
fuddled. It does not reflect the images that pass 
before it, clearly and distinctly, like still water 
in a basin, but brokenly and confusedly, like 
water boiling ina pot. The mind is anxious and 
ready for work, but uncertain as to what is to be 
done, or how to doit. We do not see an exhibi- 
tion of mind as such ; but, if I may be allowed 
the expression, which is something more than 
figurative, of mind mixed with matter. Both mind 
and body are in a state of fusion, a state which 
is pretty generally equivalent toa state of con- 
fusion. 
HIGH AND COLD, LOW AND HOT. 

There is another effect upon the buman mind 
and character still more remarkable, and still 
more difficult of explanation, than any I have yet 
mentioned, which, if it be not directly referable to 
a feverish state of the body as a cause, is in some 
way very intimately connected therewith. I re- 
fer to the state and feeling of degradation. To 
me it seems somewhat difficult to connect this eir- 
cumstance with any of the known properties of 
heat; so that I shall not be able to furnish that 
clear and satisfactory explanation of the relation 
of heat to degradation which would be desirable, 
and yet the relation itself would seem to be as 
clearly established as any relation of distinct 
phenomena could well be. Men in all ages have 
been prompted by an instinctive sense of pro- 
priety to associate grand and lofty objects with 
cold, and low and unwortby things with warmth. 
Scarcely a single poet of any merit, from the 
highest antiquity down to the present time, has 
failed to recognize in his writings the natural and 
intimate relation subsisting between the pure and 
sublime in thought and feeling and physical cold- 
ness. Homer places the habitation of Jove, not 
in the “‘ woody valley, warm and low,” where we 
might naturally expect to find the utmost felicity, 
but on the chilling heights of “bleak Dodona’s 
frozen hills.”” This association of ideas so far as 
it affords a basis fora figure of speech, might 
without much difficulty be traced to the circum- 
stance of the diminution of heat in the material 
world, as we ascend from the warm, low valleys 
to the cold and snowy heights of lofty mountains. 
To him who is not wholly destitute of poetic feel- 
ing, “ high mountains are a feeling ;” and it would 
be difficult not to connect the idea of their vast 
extent, their lofty height, and frowning inaccessi- 
bility with that of the mantle of eternal snow that 
forever rests upon their summits, and the chilling 


COLDNESS AND SUBLIMITY. 

But this will by no meansserve as an adequate 
explanation of another phenomenon connected 
with sublimity in thought and feeling much more 
intimately connected with the subject under con- 
sideration, namely, that sensation of cold which 
creeps over the body when the mind is penetra- 
ted with a sublime conception. This is no more 
fanciful conceit. It is an unmistakable reality. 
The body is actually rendered colder when the 
mind puts forth its power in grasping some grand 
and glorious thought, some bold and high deter- 
mination, or in the contemplation of the vast and 
magnificent in art or nature. This language 
does not apply to a certain species of energy of 
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feeling, such as would stimulate to bodily action, 
but to an action of the mind, such as would 


“ Tate the ruffian billows by the top, 
Ourling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamors in the slippery shrouds.” 


MENTAL EFFECTS OF COLD. 
But if a-sense of the sublime produces a chill- 
ing effect upon the body, what is the effect of 
external cold upon the powers of the mind? Does 
it produce an effect on the mind in harmony with 
that which is produced on the body by sublime 
conceptions. Experience answers usin the affirm- 
ative. Ido not know whether it has been fre- 
quently observed or not, but I do know that it is 
a coincidence which observation would discover, 
that when a change of weather takes place from 
the mild and warm to the cold and freezing, there 
is felt an elevation of thought and feeling, an un- 
fulding of the mentality. But let it be particu- 
larly remarked, that this exaltation does not so 
mnch follow such achange as accompany it. True, 
this may be the effect of cold acting as astimulus, 
but the action promoted is quite different from 
that which characterizes the stimulating effect of 
heat. The latter is a diffusive and exhaustive 
irritation ; the former a conservative and tonic 
invigoration. Both heat and cold may stimulate 
to action, or cause a certain change in man ; but 
the action which is produced by heat is chiefly 
physical, or physiological at most ; whereas that 
produced by cold is in its own nature mental ; it 
is of a higher, purer kind. ‘The effects of heat so 
far as seen may be equally extensive, but they oc- 
cur upon a lower strata. Though the conceit 
may be somewhat whimsical, heaven, the purest 
and most exalted locality of which we have any 
account, is represented as existing “above ;” 
while the most wretched and degraded of all 
places is not only placed “ beneath,” which shows 
its antagonism to sublimity, but is said to be a 
place burning with “ fire and brimstone,” an idea 
which fully harmonizes with the degrading effects 
of heat. 
COLD AND CONSERVATISM. 

Cold is also conservative. It favors the exist- 
ing order of things ; whereas heat is favorable to 
change ; itis a revolutionizer. And if we add 
to this notion that of the sublimity or elevating 
force, of cold, we may, with a short stretch of 
fancy, find a very close resemblance to human 
society, wherein we find those in high places al- 
ways most averse to revolution. This latter ex- 
pression, I know, is something of a pun; but 
there is truth enough in it to apologize for its em- 
ployment. Stillness is the normal condition of 
cold, and action that of heat. Cold is conserva- 
tive because it is averse to change ; heat is de- 
structive because it favors change, and destruction 
is impossible without change. The Creator has 
impressed the law of mutability on this “lower 
orb,” 


“ And throned eternity in“cy hal's 
Of cold sublimity.” ‘ 


EQQINOMY IN COLD CLIMATES. 

The economical habits of those in whom we find 
& want of animal heat is in harmony with the 
conservative nature of cold ; and with the waste- 
fal nature of heat itself, the extravagant habits of 
hot and fiery characters. The relations may not 
be necessary, or of the nature of cause and effect, 
but they are natural, and they truly exist. I can 


not, and no mere man can, explain them fully, but 
they may be pointed out and shown to exist. 
HEAT UNFAVORABLE TO SCIENCE. 

Heat of body is highly unfavorable to scientific 
and literary pursuits, whether it originates from 
within or isimparted from without. It seems to 
withdraw the energies of nature from the internal 
organs which serve as instruments of thought, to 
the more. external. which are the appropriate or- 
gans of action. Those nations or races of men 
that inhabit very warm latitudes have always 
been the least forward in their cultivation of let- 
ters and science. Iam not able tosay whether 
the high reputation for learning which the an- 
cient Egyptians enjoy, is an exception ; but the 
present distribution of science and learning on 
the globe argues very strongly in favor of the 
Tule. But these are facts which may be ac- 
counted for so variously, that they can only be of 
value in establishing any particular rule when 
connected with others of a corroborative nature. 
THE HOT AWD COLD TEMPERAMENTS COMPARED. 


It must be confessed that in the foregoing re- 
marks the qualities claimed to have a connection 
with a cold or cool state of the physical erganiza- 
tion are more highly meritorious than those said 
to have a connection with the calorific tempera- 
ment. But all this must be taken with some 
qualification ; for while the frigid temperament 
favors the more elevated qualities of the mind 
which command our esteem, the burning tempera- 
ments awaken in our hearts a whole host of emo- 
tions and desires, many of which enlist our warm- 
est sympathies and most fervent love. With 
reference to the quality of selfishness as it is con- 
nected with bodily temperature, it may be said 
that, so far as we can judge from reason and ob- 
servation, there is little to choose between the 
two, but the kinds of selfishness manifested by the 
different temperatures are widely different. The 
hot shows a temper of captious pugnacity ; the 
cold, a disposition to a narrow, close, and unap- 
proachable exclusiveness. The highest type of 
human excellence is doubtless to be found in con- 
nection with a good proportion of the qualities 
attributed to both conditions of body. The act- 
ive energies of a warm heart and the sound dis- 
crimination of a cool head, both enter into the 
composition of a first-rate man. 

There are quite a number of other peculiarities 
of character which we might employ in illustra- 
tion of these views, but what has already been 
said will make known and illustrate the general 


principles which would seem to govern the psy- 
chological relations of heat andcold. J. W. i. 


a 


Sympatay.—He who has no sympathy never 
knows the human heart ; but the obtrusive parade 
of sympathy is incompatible with dignity of char- 
acter in a man, or with dignity of style in a wri- 
ter. Ofall the virtues necessary to the comple- 
tion of the perfect man, there is none to be more 
delicately implied and less ostentatiously vaunted 
than that of exquisite feeling or universal beney- 
olence. 

Userct Hints.—Never enter a sick room in a 
state of perspiration, as the moment you become 
cool your pores absorb. Do not approach con- 
tagious diseases with an empty stomach ; nor sit 
between the sick and the fire, because the heat 





attracts the thin vapor. 





MORE NEWS FROM DREAM-LAND. 


I nave always been a great dreamer, and any- 
thing on that subject always interests me. When - 
about seventeen years of age I dreamed one night 
that I was in a strange city. It looked like an 
old Spanish town, such as I had read about. The 
vision was quite vivid, so that I remembered the 
place just as if I had been there in realif}. 

On the 2d of April, 1855, three months after 
my eighteenth birthday, I enlisted in the First 
U. 8. Dragoons. We went to California, and, 
landing at San Pedro, marched to Los Angelos, a 
city several days’ march distant. As soon as we 
entered the place, I exclaimed to some of my com- 
panions, “Why, I have seen this place before!” 
They laughed at me, of course. After thinking 
a few minutes, I remembered that I had seen it in 
the forementioned dream. 

While in Texas.in 1859, I dreamed all about 
the war. Since it commenced, I have seen every 
dream verified (so I believe) except two : one was 
that I was feeding my horse on the counter of a 
drygoods store, and the other that I was a pris- 
oner. I hope the latter will not come true. 

Several years ago I dreamed that I started for 
a new country. I hud a hard tramp, but at 
length I reached a beautiful land filled with cit- 
ies, but above all a magnificent temple. I wan- 
dered through the beautiful structure, admiring 
its high arches and strong walls. From that time 
forth, for three or four years, in almost every 
dream I had, I returned to that land, ever finding 
something new to admire. I did not seem to be 
obliged to go the old way that I traveled at first, 
but to havo found a new and shorter one. At 
last I became so fond of going to that beautiful 
land, that I was not satisfied in the morning if I 
had not had a dream during the night. Buta 
time came in which for six or eight months I did 
not have a recurrence of my journey. After that 
time I dreamed that I went again to the land I 
loved so well; but nothing except ruin met my 
gaze in every direction. I hurried toward the 
temple, but, alas! it was in ruins. I fled in dis- 
may. I have never been there since. 

Now there is a question about dreams that I 
want to ask. It is generally believed that vhey’ 
are caused by the thoughts, cares, and business of 
the day. But sometimes we dream of things that 
have no connection whatever with the events of 
the past day. May it not be that days, weeks, 
perhaps months before, we were thinking of some 
thing, when the train of thoughts was suddenly 
interrupted and forgotten, and that at some time 
in the stillness of night that portion of the brain 
most concerned awakes and continues the train 
of thoughts ; but on account of the other parts 
being asleep, the effect is different from what it 
would have been if the whole had ‘been employed, 
thus causing us to dream of the pleasant, the gro- 
tesque, or the horrible ? E. N. P. 

(Our correspondent’s explanation may account 
for a certain class of dreams, but not forall, The 
subject is an interesting one, and we may give it 
further attention in a future number.) 


eo te 


May anp Acousr.—A man of mature age and a 
young heart has May and August on one bough, 
like an orange tree. 
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4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the haman body 
should gulde us in all our investigations of the various phenemena of 
1 !fe. —Cabanis. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF SLEEP. 
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turning to the eastward. On the equator it passes 


| 


~~ 


will tell us that from eleven to two and three 
o’clock in the morning the sick people are always 
worse. The disease, whatever it is, that afflicts 
the patient, shows itself in its most serious form 


| between these hours. The exacerbations of dis- 


along the heavens at the rate of between eleven | 


and twelve hundred miles an hour, while in lati- 
tude 45° the motion is six hundred miles an 
hour; and exactly at the poles of the earth, on 


ease are greater from debility alone. The attacks 


atm | are more violent than at other hours. At twelve 
bere rs has two motions. The first is its | 
ion on its axis, whereby it is continually | 


o'clock at night we, the inhabitants of the globe, 
are on the outside of the earth ; the earth has 
now eclipsed the sun ; the earth lies between us 
and the sun; the magnetic point of attraction is 


| the farthest away from the inhabitants of the 


| globe. 


the twentieth day of March, the motion is exceed- | 


ingly small, so much so that a person is turned 


around, standing still, once in twerty-four hours. | 
| table. 


The-motion of the earth in its orbit around the 
sun has a velocity from sixty thousand to eighty 
thousand miles an hour, according to the season. 
It is these motions which cause the death of all 
animal and vegetable things. The condition of 
toads buried in the clay and inclosed in rocks 
will illustrate our argument. 

The earth is governed by the laws of attraction 
and motion, but it does not always follow that 
the law of attraction is exactly counterbalanced 
by the law of motion. Were the motion of the 
earth on its axis increased to the same velocity 
that the planct Saturn holds at its exterior 
surface, the day and night would be for our 
earth forty-three minutes. In such a case, the 
substance now known as water would rise from 
the earth’s surface and form a ring within the 
tropics, high above the earth in the heavens ; 
so would the atmosphere. While the attraction 
of the earth is kept up from the sun with the 
equilibrium that now prevails, and with the same 
degree of power now exercised, the days and nights 
will remain precisely of the same length on the 
equator that they now are; but let the force of 
the attraction be lessened, the days and nights 
would increase in length; while if the intensity 
of the attraction were increased, the days and 
nights would be shortened. 

This attraction or motion of the earth on its 
axis is evidently caused by electricity or magnet- 
ism ; and here we will remark that the same law 


tropics and over the surface of the globe. governs 
emigration of the human family. 
heard of a tribe, or a clan, or a horde, or apeople, 
or a nation emigrating from the west to the 
east? On the contrary, it is the rule, and it 
has very few, if any, exceptions, that mankind 
emigrate from the east toward the west. The 
Biblical account of the creation and emigration 
is ‘‘ that it came to pass, as they journeyed from 
the east, that they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, and dwelt there.” It is very evident 
that Asia was settled originally from America, 
and not America from Asia. 

When the earth turns on its axis, mankind are 
governed by the same law of motion that a squir- 
rel is in hiscage. He runs over the wheel against 
the motion, not under it and with it. But this 
attractive or electrical power of the earth over the 
animal economy has a very important influence 
upon the life and health of the animal creation. 
Any person who has watched by the sick bed 


Man now grows feeble, dull, stupid, wants 
energy, both mental and physical. Men are dis- 
inclined to go into battle at twelve o’clock at 
night. There is a profound quietude which seems 
to pervade every living thing, animal and vege- 


Along with this state of things comes into con- 


| sideration the influence of light upon both animal 








and vegetable existence. When the sun drops its 
last rays at the western heavens, the birds droop, 
their eyes close, and they assume the form and 
attitude of the chicken in the shell. When the 
Aurora exhibits itself in the morning, the chant- 
icleer, being possessed of the strongest vital tem- 
perament of the flock, raises his notes; and 
when the sun rises on the eastern horizon, the 
birds set up their hallelujah and songs to the 
great Author of the day. 

It follows that when nature becomes worn-out 
and exhausted by strife and action, each individual 
must recuperate himself or die from exhaustion. 
We see this in the case of the family of electrical 
eels. The torpedo is armed with the lightning of 
heaven to defend itself; so is the gymnotus, 
After the eel has discharged successively his elec- 
tricity, he becomes harmless, and he now must 
lay by to recuperate himself. The same influence, 
though in a less degree, acts upon man. The 
eel’s efforts are the effect of the electrical ac- 
tion of the brain and nerves. So it is with both 
mental and physical action of the being called 
man. He must lay in a store for future action 
when he becomes exhausted. 

We now come to the question, when and 
under what circumstances this recuperation will 


| take place the quickest and under the most favor- 
which governs the tides and winds within the | 


able circumstances? Assuming, as a fact be- 


| yond all possible contradiction, that quictude 
Who ever | 


and rest, and isolation from all external circum- 
stances is the most favorable to this restoration, 
we now come to the proposition that it must be 
done in sleep, when no external objects can 
affect the senses, either by noise, light, or motion. 
The first condition is, and the best for accumu- 
lating the munitions for future effort, that it 
shall take place in the open air ; hence we see 
that persons who sleep in the open air, if proper- 
ly protected, are always the most healthy and 
hardy: witness the case of our trappers who 
roam the Rocky Mountains. The next condition 
is, that this recuperation should take place in the 
earlier part of the night, or late in the afternoon. 
The old adage of ‘‘ early to bed and early to rise 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,”’ has 
the most sublime truth in it. While the sun is 
rectding from the meridian, every moment dim- 
inishes the intensity of the electrical action upon 
the outer side of the globe. A person living 





strictly according to the laws of nature will fall 
to sleep at sundown ; and six h6urs’ sleep in the 
earlier part of the night will lay in the largest 
share of vital action for the following day ; 
while a person who adjourns his sleep till mid- 
night, and after, finds that at the next morning 
he is most sadly deficient in vital power. 

The sleep in the fore part of the night is taken 
under strong electrical action, compared with what 
is obtained at the middle of the night. One hour’s 
sleep at the beginning of the night gives four 
times as much vital energy as an hour of sleep 
taken after twelve o’clock. We will, in a future 
number, enter into the physical phenomena of 
sleep; also the effect of light upon the crystal- 
lizations of the animal economy. 

A person down with a violent disease will re- 
cover when placed in the garret of a house, but 
will die when placed in a basement. The records 
of the lying-in-hospitals in Europe show that out 
of one thousand children born of females living, 
during gestation, in basements, seventy-five are 
born without feet, or with the loss of some limb ; 
in other words, without light, and air, and venti- 
lation the animal economy will not crystallize into 
perfect form. We find no loss of feet, or legs, or 
members, by the process of gestation, in animals 
which run at large in the open air. 


——__—2- ao 


VALLEY OF DEATEH. 


Tne atmosphere that we breathe in its ordinary 
healthy condition is composed of the following 
constituents : Oxygen, 20.61 per cent. ; nitrogen, 
77.95 per cent.; carbonic acid, .04 per cent. ; 
watery vapor, 1.40 per cent. Now, the oxygen 
is the important ingredient which supports life, 
the nitrogen being only a diluter of the oxygen ; 
the carbonic acid gas is in scarcely appreciable 
quantity, and that is produced by the process of 
respiration and combustion on the surface of the 
earth, by which immense quantities are continual- 
ly being formed ; nevertheless, the proportionate 
quantity scarcely varies, for this very gas which 
is exceedingly destructive to animal life, is, as all 
know, the principal food upon which the vegeta- 
ble world lives, absorbing this carbonic acid frow 
the air, and decomposing it, retaining its carbon 
and giving off the oxygen, which is just what an- 
imals require. The destructive agency of this 
gas—viz., carbonic acid-—on animal life is well 
exemplified in certain places where large quanti- 
ties are evolved from the earth, the most striking 
instance being the celebrated valley of Java, 
which, if any animal enters, he never leaves. The 
following is an interesting account of this valley, 
given by an eye-witness : 

We took with us two dogs and some fowls to 
try experiments in this poisonous hollow. On 
arriving at the foot of the mountain we dismount- 
ed and scrambled up the side, about a quarter of 
a mile, holding on by the branches of trees. 
When within a few yards of the valley we expe- 
rienced a strong, nauseous, suffocating smell, but 
on coming close to its edge this disagreeable odor 
left us. valley appeared to be about half a 
mile in circumference, oval, and the depth from 
thirty to thirty-five feet ; the bottom quite flat ; 
no vegetation ; strewed with some very large 
(apparently) river stones, and the whole covered 
with skeletons of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, 
peacocks, and all sorts of birds. We could not 
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perceive any vapor or any opening in the ground, 
which last appeared to us to be of a hard sandy 
substance. It was now proposed by one of the 
party to enter the valley, but at the spot where 
we were this wis difficult, at least for me, as one 
false step would have brought us to eternity, see- 
ing no assistance could be given. We lighted our 
cigars, and, with the assistance of a bamboo, we 
went down within eighteen feet of the bottom. 
Here we did not experience any difficulty in 
breathing, but an offensive nauseous smell annoy- 
edus. We now fastened a dog to the end of a 
bamboo eighteen feet long, and sent himin. We 
had our watches in our hands, and in fourteen 
seconds he fell on his back, did not move his 
limbs or look round, but continued to breathe 
eighteen minutes. We then sent in another, or 
rather he got loose, and walked into where the 
other dog was lying. He then stood quite still, 
and in ten minutes fell on his face, and never af- 
terwards moved his limbs; he continued to 
breathe seven minutes. We now tried a fowl, 
which died in a minute and a half. We threw in 
another, which died before touching the ground. 
During these experiments we experienced a heavy 
shower of rain ; but we were so interested by the 
awful sight before us that we did not care for 
getting wet. On the opposite side, near a large 
stone, was the skeleton of a human being, who 
must have perished on his back, with his right 
hand under his head. From being exposed to the 
weather, the bones were bleached as white as ivo- 
ry. Iwas anxious to procure this skeleton, but 
an attempt to get it would have been madness. 


Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of the'r kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomson. 


A YOUNG LADY'S SOLILOQUY. 








Use.essiy, aimlessly drifting through life, 

What was I born for? ‘“ For somebody's wife,” 

I am told by my mother, Well, that being true, 

“ Somebody” keeps himself strangely from view ° 
And if naught but marriage will settle my fate, 

I believe I shall die in aa unsettled state. 

For, though I’m not ugly—pray, what woman és f— 
You might easily find a more beautiful phiz; 

And then, as for temper and manners, ’tis plain 

He who seeks for perfection will seek Aer'e in vain. 
Nay, in spite of these drawbacks, my heart is perverse, 
And I should not feel grateful, “ for better or worse,” 
To take the first booby that graciously came 

And offered those treasures—his home and his name. 
I think, then, my chances of marriage are small ; 
But why should I think of such chances at all ? 

My brothers are all of them youn ‘er than I, 

Yet they thrive in the world—why not Jet me try ? 

I know that in business I’m not an adept, 

Because from such matters most’ strictly I'm kept 
But—this is the question that pazzles my mind— 
Why am I not trained up to work of some kind ? 
Uselessly, aim! ssly drifting through life, 

Why should I wait to be “ Someb -dy’s wife ?” 


[Your question is a pertinent one, Miss; and though 
your mother is quite right, no doubt, in regard to your 
proper destiny, there is no good reason why you should 
be “drifting about” in the way you describe, waiting for 
“ somebody” to turn up. Set yourself resolutely to work 
at something. Show your ability to take care of yourself, 
and, ten to one, “ somebody” will very kindly “ propose” 
to save you the trouble, by “engaging” you to take care 
of him! Try it.] 





To marriageable young ladies a word of advice : 
® man is hetter pleased when he has a good din- 
ner upon his table, than when his wife talks good 
French. 
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FPAMILY CURIOSITIES. 


As life is, it may be set down as a rule that 
there are about three generations in a century— 
that is, one generation is generally approaching 
the grave when the third onward is coming into 
existence. But man should not live less than a 
century, and he may and does sometimes live 
much longer than that, so that occasionally more 
than three generations are seen at the same time. 

SIX GENERATIONS AT ONCE. 

Dr. Plot, in his “Natural History of Stafford- 
shire,’ 1686, gives many instances of centenarians 
of his time, and of persons who got to a few years 
beyond the hundred—how far well authenticated 
we can not tell. He goes on to state the case of 

- “old Mary 


Cooper, of | 
King’s Brom- | 


ley, in this 

county, not 

long since 

dead, who 

lived to be a 

beldam, that 

is, to see the 

sixth genera- 

tion, and 

w could say the 

Mrs. Mary Hoxntrwoop—Acxp 93. same have,” 

says he, “ heard reported of another, viz., ‘Rise up, 

daughter, and go to thy daughter, for thy daughter’s 

daughter hath a hter ;’ whose eldest daughter 

Elizabeth, now living, is like to do the same, there 

being a female of the fifth generation near mar- 

riageable when I was there. Which-is much the 

same that Zuingerus reports of a noble matron of 

the family of Dolburges, in the archbishopric of 
Mentz who could thus speak to her daughter : 

*(1) Mater ait (2) nate, Dic (3) nate, Filia, (4) natam ; 

Ut moveat, (5) nate flangere (6) filiolam.’ 

That is, the mother said to her daughter, Daughter, 
bid thy daughter tell her daughter that her daugh- 
ter’s daughter cries.” 

He adduces, as a proof how far this case is from 
being difficult of belief, that a Lady Child, of 
Shropshire, being married at twelve, had her first 
baby before she was complete thirteen, and this 
being repeated in the second generation, Lidy 
Child found herself a grandmother at twenty- 
seven! At the same rate, she might have been a 
beldam at sixty-six; and had she reached 120, as 
has been done by others, it was possible that nine 
generations might have existed together. 

DR FRANKLIN AND SIR WM. NICOLSON. 


Benjamin Franklin, who died in 1790, was the 
grandson ofa man who had been born in the six- 
teenth cen , during the reign of Elizabeth, 
three generations thus extending over nearly two 
centuries. The connubial period of most men is 
eminently between twenty-eight and forty ; but 
if men delay marriage to seventy, or undertake 
second or third nuptials at that age with young 
women—both of them events which sometimes 
happen—it must arise, as a matter of course, that 
not a century, but a century and a half, or even 
more, will become the bounds of two generations. 
Tne following instance for itself. “ Wed- 
nesday last,” says the Edinburg Courant of May 
8, 1766, “ the lady of Sir William Nicolson, of Glen- 
bervy, was safely delivered of a daughter. What 
is very singular, Sir Wiliiam is.at present ninety- 
two years of age, and has a daughter alive of bis 
first marriage, aged sixty-six. He married his 
— lady when he was eighty-two, vy whom 

has now had six children.’ If the infant here 
mentioned had survived to ninety-two also, she 
might have said at her death, in 1856, ‘* My father 
was born a hundred and eighty-four years ago, 
in the reign of Cnarles IL.” : 
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RAPID MULTIPLICATION. 

There are also average bounds to the number 
of descendants which a man or a wowun may 
reckon before the close of life. To ree three, four, 
or five children, and three or four times the num- 
ber of grandchildren, are normal experiences. 
Some pairs, however, as is well known, go much 
beyond three, four, or five. Some marry a second, 
or even a third time, and thus considerably ex- 
tend the number of the immediate progeny. In 


\eethese cases, of course, the number of grandchildren 


is likely to be greatly extended. Purticular ex- 
amples are on record, that are certainly calcula- 
ted to excite a good deal of surprise. Thus we 
learn from a French scientific work that the wife 
of a baker at Paris produced one-and-twenty 
children—at only seven births, moreover, and in 
the space of seven years! Boyle tells of a Freneh 
advocate of the sixteenth century who had forty- 
five children. He is, by-the-by, spoken of as a 
@ great water-drinker. 


** GUESS” WE CAN BEAT THAT 

Gertinc a Famtty.—The La Crosse Democrat 
says, a German, named Huoflich, residing five 
miles west of La Crescent, Wisconsin, was married 
in November, 1860, to a healthy German girl of 
Portage. The week after they were married 
they moved to Minnesota, on the farm which they 
now occupy. In August, 1861, Mrs. Huoflich gave 
birth to three boys, twoof whom lived. In June, 
1862. she gave birth to three boys and a girl, two 
of the boys and the girl living. On the 5th of 
this month she gave birth to two girls and a boy. 
all of whom were, as late as Tuesday of this week, 
alive and well. Ten children in less than three 
years is pretty good, even for this vicinity, The 

arents are proud of their success in the family 
ine, and point with pleasure to their company of 
. German infantry. Government can not afford to 
draft the head of that family. 

If they keep on, they willsoon surpass Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, of Chester, England, who became the 
parents of 33 children in the short space of fifteen 
years—and, like them, will need a pension on 
which to support their little tribe. 


MRS. MARY HONEYWOOD. 

As to the number of descendants, two cases in 
the annals of English domestic life come out very 
strongly. First, there was Mrs. Honeywood, of 
Charing, in Keut, who died on the 10:h of ner 
1620, aged ninety-three, having had sixteen chil- 
dren, a hundred and fourteen grandchildren, two 
hundred and twenty-eight great-grandchildren, 
and nine great-great-grandchildren. 


——=> ego a 


A HAPPY WOMAN. 


Wnat spectacle more pleasing does the world 
afford, than a happy woman contented in her 
sphere, ready at all times to benefit her little 
world by her exertions, and transforming the 
briers and thorns of life into roses of Paradise by 
the magic of her touch? There are those who are 
thus happy because they can not help it—no mis- 
fortunes dampen their sweet smiles, and they dif- 
fuse a cheerful glow around them as they pursue 
the even tenor of their way. They have the secret 
of contentment, whose value is above the philos- 
opher’s stone ; for without seeking the baser ex- 

hange of gold, which may buy some sorts of 

pisioats, they convert everything they touch into 
joy. What their condition is makes no difference. 
y may be rich or poor, high or low, admired 

or forsaken by the fickle world ; but the ling 
fountain of happiness bubbles up in hearts 
and makes them radiantly beautiful. live 
in a log-cabin, they make it shine with a luster 


which and queens covet, and they make 
wealth a py ter a to the children of 





poverty. 
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KISSES. 


Tue greatest of blisses— 
Enough of sweet kisses, 
That you sip from the lips of a maiden, 
Which, ripe and enticing, 
Your own will slip nice in, 
For the nectar with which they are laden. 





How pleasant to marry 
Some sweet litte fairy, 
And carry her home—a deor treasure ! 
And there, snug ard cosy, 
Her lips ripe and rosy, 
You always may kiss at your pleasure. 
Should you ever get pettish, 
When she is coquettish, 
And seems not to love you--to tease you, 
No matter how jealous 
You may be of “ fellows,” 
She always with kisses can please you. 
You trouble and sorrow 
May oftentimes borrow, [them ; 
When life’s storms are so great you can’t quell 
She never is tearful, 
Bat always is cheerful, 
And with kisses can always dispel them, 
E’er happy and merry, 
Your cares you may bury, 
For they, howe’er great, can not move you, 
When on you reclining, 
Her arms round you twining, 
And says, with a kiss, “ Dear, I love you!” 
When her life here is ending, 
And earth’s ties are rending, 
Though much such a parting will grieve you, 
Her hand in yours pressing, 
She'll give you her blessing, 
And then with a kiss she will leave you. 
Though life then is dreary, 
There's rest for the weary, 
When Death with his summons shall greet you, 
For this boon will be given 
At the portal of heaven, 
That there with a kiss she will meet you. 
G. H. 8. 
ee 


Wispom i Love-Makixe.—We know that men 
naturally shrink from the attempt to obtain com- 
panions who are their superiors; but they will 
find that really intelligent women, who possess 
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SAVAGE WARFARE. 


Tue atrocities committed by the Sioux savages 
during the late Indian outbreak in Minnesota al- 
most surpass belief. Were the perpetrators of 
these enormities men? we are tempted to ask, or 
demons in human form? Is it possible that they 
are partakers with us of a common humanity? 
Must we admit ties of brotherhood between such 
ferocious beasts and ourselves? All that is tender 


just in us revolts; but a glance nearer home 
humbles our pride, covers us with shame, and 
makes even an Indian massacre, with all its hor- 
rors, seem possible. 

The barbaric blood still betrays itself even in 
our most civilized communities. 





| were wont, during the Indian rebellion in the 


| East, to blow Hindoo insurgents, taken with arms | 


| in their hands, from the cannon’s mouth. AA still 


darker page in their national story will record 
the late shelling and burning, by a British admiral, 


| without a word of warning, of a Japanese city full 


of innocent women and children, thousands of 
whom were horribly mutilated, torn into bloody 


| fragments by the bursting bombs, or roasted to 





| fariated mob. 


the most desirable qualities, are uniformly modest, | 


and hold their charms in modest estimation. Do 
not imagine that any disappointment in love which 
takes place before you are twenty-one years old 
will be of any material damage to you. 
truth is, that before a man is twenty-five years 
old he does not know what he wants himself. 
The more of a man you become, and the more 
manliness you become capable of exhibiting in 
your association with woman, the better wife you 
will be able to obtain : and-one year’s possession 
of the heart and hand of a really noble woman 
is worth nine hundred and ninety-nine years’ pos- 
session of a sweet creature with two ideas in her 
head, and nothing new to say about either of them. 


ExameLe.—The best inheritance a parent can 
bequeath to a child is a virtuous example, a lega- 
cy of hallowed remembrance and associations. 
The beauty of holiness beaming through the life 


The | 


death in the rapidly spreading flames! And the 
same lingering barbarism shows itself on this side 
of the water. In the loathsome prisons of Rich- 
mond, thousands of brave and noble-hearted 
soldiers are at this moment being deliberately 
and with studied malignity starved to death by 
Southern “gentlemen” and officers—the subordin- 
ates of the pious Jefferson Davis; and, alas! we 
have hardly ceased to shudder at the ferocious 
deeds lately done under our eyes in the very 
streets of New York, where asylums were plun- 
dered and burned, and unoffending men, women, 
and children hung or beaten to death, and dragged, 
torn and bleeding, through the streets by an in- 
If the Sioux savages exceed those 
of Mackerelville in the diabolical ingenuity of 
their cruelties, it is perhaps merely because they 
have had more experience in the art of tormenting. 

But our object is simply to introduce some 
brief extracts from the intensely but painfully 
interesting work before us. 

HOW THE INDIANS WERE CHEATED. 

It is but proper that we do even the fiendish 
red-skins the justice to admit that they had been 
shamefully overreached and cheated, and had 
grounds for an urgent remonstrance,..gMr. Heard 
says: 

“ Over $55,000 of the moneys paid under this 
treaty for debts of the Indians went to one Hugh 
Tyler, a stranger in the country, for getting the 
treaties throngh the Senate, and for ‘ necessary 
disbursements’ in securing the assent of the chiefs. 

“In 1857, a trader, pretending that he was 


| getting them to sign a power of attorney to get 


of a loved relative or friend is more effectnal to 


strengthen such as stand in virtue’s ways, and 
raise up those that are bowed down, than precept, 


command, entreaty. or warning. Christianity it- | 
self owes by far the greater part of its moral pow- | 


er, not to the precepts or parables of Christ, but 
to His own character. 


back the money which had gone to the traders 
under the treaty of 1851 and 1852, obtained their 
signatures to vouchers, by which he swindled 
them out of $12,000. Shortly afterward, this 
trader secured the payment of $4,500 for goods 
which he claimed (falsely, it is said) to have been 
stolen. About the same time, a man in Sioux 
City was allowed a claim of $5000 for horses 
which he also all to have been stolen. 

“In 1858 the chiefs were taken to Washington, 





* “History of the Sioux War and Massacres of 1862 and 
1864.” By Isaac V. D. Heard. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1863. 





and magnanimous, all that is true and noble and | 





and agreed to the treaties before referred to for 
the cession of all their reservation north of the 
Mionesota River, under which, as ratified by the 
Senate, they were to have $166,000; but of this 
amount they never received @ penny until four 
years afterward, when $15,000 in goods were sent 
to the Lower Sioux, and these were deducted out 
of what was due them under former treaties. 

“ The Indians, discovering the fraud, refused to 
receive them for several weeks, and only con- 
seated to take them after the government had 
agreed to rectify the matter. Most of the large 
amount due under these treaties went into the 
pockets of traders, government officials, and other 
swindlers. 

**The Indians were grievously disappointed 


| with their bargains, and from that time the con- 
| trol of affairs passed from the chiefs, who it was 
believed had been bribed, to the young men. 


It is a matter of | They had now nearly disposed of all their land, 


history that enlightened and Christian Englishmen | 6,200 in number, and their annuities, when 


and received scarcely anything for it. They were 
aid 
in full, were hardly fifteen dollars apiece. Their 
sufferings from hunger were often severe, espe- 
cially during the winter and spring previous to 
the massacre.” 


AN INDIAN WAR-TALK. 

On the occasion of the imprisonment of Red 
Iron (Maza-sha), one of the Sioux chiefs, Lean 
Bear, gathering the braves together on an emi- 
nence, which had been a famous battle-ground, 
thus addressed them : 

“ «Dakotas, tlie big men are here; they have got 
Maza-sha in a pen like a wolf. They mean to kill 
him for not letting the big men cheat us out of 
our lands and the money our Great Father sent 


“*Ho, ho,’ frequently repeated the auditors. 
The orator continued : 

“Dakotas, must we starve like buffaloes in the 
snow? Shall we let our blood freeze like the 
little streams? Or shall we make the snow red 
with the blood of the white braves ?’ 

“* Ho, ho,’ repeated by almost every voice with 
savage ferocity, and the war-whoop was yelled 
by the whole band. 

“* Dakotas, the blood of your fathers talks to 
you from the graves where we stand. Their 
spirits come up into your arms and make you 
streng. Iam glad of it. To-night the bl of 
the white man shall run like water in the rain, 
and Maza-sha shall be with his people. [‘ Ho, 
ho.’ 

+ rn when the moon goes down behind 
the hills, be ready [‘Ho’], and I will lead you 
against the Long Knives and the big men who 
have come to cheat us, and take away our lands, 
and put us in a pen for not helping them to rob 
our women and children. 

“* Dakotas, be not afraid ; we have many more 
{braves than the whites. When the moon 
down, be ready, and I will lead you to ir 
tepees.’ [‘ Ho, ho.’]” 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE MASSACRE. 

“Dr. Humphreys, the physican to the Lower 
Indians, fled with his wife and three children, two 
boys and a girl, the eldest aged twelve years, and 
reached the house of one Magner, two miles from 
the river. The doctor sent one of the boys down 
a little hill to bring some water, as they were 
very thirsty. While the child was gone the 
Indians killed his father, and burned his mother 
and the other two children in the house. Hearing 
the report of the fatal gan, and —- Indians, 
the child remained concealed until they left. 
When he e from his hiding- place he went 
and looked at his father, and found that the mis- 
creants bad cut his throat. Then he retired to a 
hiding-place again, and presently some more 
Indians came along and chopped off his father’s 
head with anaxe. All the buildings at the agency 
but two were committed to the flames. 

“ Down the river, on each side, below the fort, 
and within six miles of New Ulm, and up the river 
to Yellow Medicine, the massacres that day ex- 
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tended. At Beaver Creek, and at the Sacred 
Heart Creek, large numbers perished. Parties 
gathering together for flight with their teams and 
movables, and partially armed, would be sud- 
denly met by large bands of Indians, and, seeing 
the futility of resistance, would give up every- 
thing, thinking that thereby they would appease 
the wrath of their opponents, and be allowed to 
escape, but all in vain. Quick and barbarous 
destruction was their portion. Occasionally some 


would be allowed to indulge in a hope of escape, 


aud to pass a little distance on their way, but 
soon a gunshot would bring them to the ground, 
and death would teach them that their foes were 
only toying with them as the cat toys with the 
mouse. 

« The naked forms of the savages, hideous with 
paint, their mad shouts and wild merriment, in- 
creased the horrors of the victim. Former friend- 
ship and kindness availed nothing. On the 
contrary, the Indians started off at first to the 
neighborhood where they had camped on their 
hunting excursions, and been hospitably treated 
by the murdered. Helples-nes-, innocence, ten- 
der age, prayers, tears—these were not calculatad 
to induce mercy. They served but to furnish 
embellishments for the tale to be told for the 
plaudits of the camp, where narratives of common 
slaughter had become stale, and excess in cruelty 
received the palm. Continually discussing and 
puzzling their minds as to how they should outvie 
one another in the next outrage, by adding some 
new element of atrocity, nothing which ‘evilish 
ingenuity could suggest was omitted.” 


AN ESCAPE. 

* About seven o’clock four Indians came to the 
house of a farmer named Anderson, residing with 
his family thirty miles west of Forest City, on 
Eagle Lake. They had often visited there before, 
were well acquainted with the family, and had 
received many favors from them. One was called 
John, and could talk English a little. They were 
all dressed in white men’s clothes, wore hats, and 
had their hair cut short. Each one carried a 
double barreled shot-gun. When they came to 
the door they shook hands with Anderson, and 
asked for some milk to drink, which he brought 
themin a pan. They drank it and handed the 
pan back, and he set i down, and passed out of 
the door. Then two of the Indians fired and 
killed him instantly. A son of Anderson had 
gone into the garden to dig potatoes for the 


Indians at their request, and they fired and killed | 


him. Another son, standing in the door, wa: 
wounded in the shoulder and left for dead. The 
mother, with her little child, rushed down the ce]- 
lar and escaped notice. A daughter, named 
Julia, ran into the high grass with a little sister 
aged ten years. The Indians after a long search, 
discovered them, and, placing them on a pony, 
carried them west a mile and a half, where they 
camped, oue of their number keeping watch upon 
the captives during the night. Early in the morn- 
ing their ponies ran away, and the Indians 
started in pursuit. Julia and her sister ran into 
the bush, and reached Forest City two days after- 
ward, ‘camping,’ to use her own words, on the 
open prairie at night, and sueking the cows for 
sustenance.” 
AFTER THE MASSACRE. 


“No tongue touched with fire, no master hand 
with tragic colorings of black and of red, could 
adequately portray the horrid sublimities of the 
sorrow-stricken plains—the smoking ruins of 
happy homes planted in the wilds with laborious 
care, and blossoming round with carefully-tended 
flowers —the perishing harvests, the reaper lying 
dead in fhe swath, with his sickle in his hand— 
the wild and startled ox trampling out the fruit 
of his labors, and inquiring, with raised head and 
staring eyes, the meaning of this midnight that 
had rushed upon the realm of noon—the dogs 
‘moaning for vanished faces’ around deserted 
roof-trees, some e@ mad with despair — the 
swollen bodies of the dead cattle. ma and strange 
as those of some antediluvian world—the heaps 











of the untimely slain, their headless corpses fes- 
tering and rotting in the heat, the hogs rooting 
in the clustering hair and feeding on the gentle 
cheek, and all deserted by the retreating, palpi- 
tating border ‘ where the fierce hurry of flight and 
pursuit ceases not by day or by night.’ 

“Only the sufferer—only he who has been 
stricken with as hopeless a despair as that which 
blanched the face of the last survivor of the 
Deluge, as he stood on some lone mountain peak. 
and the hungry waters mounted to his lip; only 


| he whose home has been consumed, his wife dis- 


honored before his eyes, and the arms of his child 


| unlinked forever from his neck, and heard the 


dull thud of the tomahawk as it sunk into their 


| brains; only he who has been wounded unto 
| death. and in his concealment felt upon bis cheek 


the hot breath of his foe—only he can adequately 


| appreciate the horrors of the fiendish protest of 
| the savage Sioux against Civilization’s irresistible 
| march.” 


a ee 


HOW TO FIND EMPLOYMENT. 


Ir is no small tax on the time of a good-natured 
man in the city to answer the various applications 
made to him for “situations,” by persons in the 
country. They think there is no other way than 


| to get somebody to help them into some place 


where they can_earn something. “Perhaps I 
have had as much experience in conducting a 
gratuitous intelligence office as any one,” says 
a writer in the New York Observer, “and the re- 
sults of my experience may be put into this brief 
counsel : ‘If you want anything, advertise for it.’ 
That is the shortest and cheapest mode of getting 
a place, of whatever name or nature. It costs a 
little, but the return is large. Scores and scores 
of letters have I written. to say this to unknown 
correspondents who have asked advice and help. 
If a family or a school is in want of a teacher, it 
is natural to consult the advertising columns of a 
newspaper; and oftentimes an advertisement 
will suggest to parties who had not thought of it 
before, the expediency of making an arrangement 
that will require the advertiser's services. “The 
law of demand and supply is curious and useful. 
Now and then one gets ahead of the other, but 
the balance is soon restored. Ifa man has some- 
thing to sell. somebody wants to buy : bring them 
together and the work is done. If you are com- 
petent for a particular service, there is a place 
for you. Providence has a niche for every man. 
It is not always easy to find it: but the best way 
is to advertise for it." 


———_—<— mo 


Wuat a Worpv may Do.—The chaplain of a 
Western regiment, the Am. Agriculturist says, re- 
lates, that while visiting a family in Illinois, the 
mother, an elderly lady, told him the following 
circumstance: Many years before, her son of 
about four years old, was one day playing in the 
road, when he fell and hurt himself slightly, and 
commenced crying very loudly. Just then a tall 
young man came around the corner, driving a 
yoke of oxen, and picking up the boy, he said, 
“You'll never make a soldier, my little man, if 
you cryforatumble.” The child instantly bright- 
ened up, and from that time seemed to strive to 
ae naa boy? pototin pt poe 

same boy, 
captain in ag cal that tall man 
who spoke to him is now commander- f of 
the army and navy, viz., Abraham Lincoln, Pres- 
ident of the United States. 





STANDARDS OF BEAUTY. 


DirFEREnT nations and tribes differ as much in 
their tastes, customs, and fashions as do indiv d- 
uals. Dr. Havu compiles the following interest 
ing facts for his Journal of Health on female 
beauty : 

The ladies of Arabia stain their fingers and toes 
red, their eyebrows black, and their lips blue. In 
Persia they paint a black streak around the eyes 
and ornament the face with various figures. The 
Japanese women gild their teeth, and those of the 
Indies paint them red. The pearl of teeth must 
be dyed black, to be beautiful in Guzerat. The 
Hottentot women paint the entire body in com- 
portments of red and black. In Green] nd the 
women color their faces with blue and yellow, and 
they frequently tattoo their bodies by saturating 
threads in soot, inserting them beneath the skin, 
and then drawing them through. H:ndoo females, 
when they wish to appear particularly lovely, 
smear themselves with a mixture of saffron, tume- 
ric, and grease, In nearly all the islands of the 


- Pacific and Indian oceans, the women, as well as 


the men, tattoo a great variety of figures on the 
face, the lips, the tongue, and the whole body. In 
New Holland they cut themselves with shells, and 
by keeping the wounds a long time form deep 
scars in the flesh, which they deem highly orna- 
mental; and another singular addition is made 
to their beauty by taking off, in infancy, the little 
finger of the left hand at the second j int. In an- 
cient Persia an aquiline no:e was often thought 
worthy of the crown; put the Sumatran mother 
carefully flattens the nose of her daughter. 
Among some of the savage tribes of Oregon, and 
also in Sumatra and Aracan, continual pressure 
is applied to the skull in order to flatten it, and 
thus give it a new beauty. The modern Persians 
have a strong aversion to red hair; the Turks, on 
the contrary, are warm admirers of it. In China, 
smail round eyes are liked: and the girls are 
continually plucking their eyebrows, that they 
may be thin and long. But the great beauty of 
a Chinese lady is in her feet, which in childhood 
are so compressed by bandages as effectually to 
prevent any further increase in size. The four 
smaller toes are turned under the fvot, to the sole 
«f which they firmly adhere; aod the poor girl 
not only endures much pain, but becomesa cripple 
for life. Another mark of be»uty consists in fin- 
ger nails so long that coverings of bamboo are ne- 
cessary to preserve th-m from injury. An Afri- 
can beauty must have small eyes, thick lips, a 
large fla: nose, and a skin beautifully black. In 
New Guinea the nose is perforated, and a piece of 
wood or bone inserted. 

For a view of what constitutes “true beauty,” 


| and how to acquire and retain it see ‘* Physi 


Perfection.” 
NOLOGICAL 


blished at the office of the Pure- 
OURNAL. 


A Hit ro Wrrrers.—He who addresses the 
abstract reason, addresses an audience that must 
forever be limited to the few; he who addresses 
the passions, the feelings, the humors. which we 
all have in common, addresses an audience that 
must forever compose the many. 


[We are not sure about the forever, because tie 
time may come when the reflective faculties will 
be more fally and generally developed ; but the 
sentiment is most emphatically true of the pres- 
ent.] 
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JOHN 8. DARCY. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tne physiology of this gentleman indicates 
health, temperance, and long life. He probably 
descended from a long-lived ancestry, and has 
lived on the interest rather than on the principal 
of his constitution. In character and disposition 
he .is like his m>ther, and although there may be 
a blending of both parents in him, the spirit of 
the mother predominated, and she should have 
been known. as be must be, for a calm, q.jiet, 
even, self-regulating disposition, There is de- 
cision, stability, and executiveness indicated, to- 
gether with excellent planning talent, and if he is 
not an inventor. be is capable of planning, con- 
triving, projecting, and devising ways and means 
to accomplish difficult ends. He always makes 
his brain save bis hands. He is a man of com- 
paratively few words, but is full of thought and 
originality. He is eminently kind, sympathetic, 
just, and devotional. If educated for it, he would 
have succeded well as a judge; but if not thus 
educated, and had his mind been directed to 
business, he wou!d have succeeded well here. es- 
pecially in some place of trust, as in a bank, in- 
surance company, or in some department under 
Government. A person with such an organiza- 
tion would almost as soon submit to the amputa- 





tion of a limb as to the violation of his honor or 


| his integrity. He is not brilliant, showy, im- 


aginative, or poetical; but kind, affectionate, 
watchful, and considerate. 
and finish afterward, would be his motto ; though 
he would be tasteful, refined, neat, and tidy—re- 
quiring and observing method and order in all 
things. He bas excellent judgment in regard to 
the value of property, knowing exactly what a 
dollar is worth, and what can be done with it. 
He would make an excellent appraiser. He 
is always manly and dignified, withont ostenta- 
tion ; has a strong will, without obstinacy ; deep 
religious emotions, without bigotry ; is cautious 


| without being timid, and playful, mirthful, and 


joyous without hilarity ; he issevere only with the 
impenitent; is quick to forgive the repenting 
transgressor ; and is always inclined to acts of 
generosity, and would do more for others than he 
would ask them to doforhim. Heisself-relying. 
without egotism; is hopeful and trusting, but 
does not magnify his prospects—realizing, on the 
whole, even mre than he anticipates. We infer 
from his organization that he is a “ self-made” 
man, and that he struck out his own course in 
life. Should be occupy a public position, he can 
scarcely fail to receive the full confidence and 
esteem of his fellow-men and the affectionate 
regards of his friends. He would excel as a 
manager, superintendent, or overseer, or in charge 
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of the infirm, as in a hospital or asylum, for he is 
eminently philanthropic, but is equally adapted 
to almost any position in which a Jarge-minded, 
large-hearted man could be placed. 

P. 8.—This sketch was dictated by us from a 
carte de visite, without any knowledge of the 
person save what we derived from his likeness, 
knowing neither his name, residence. nur occupa- 
tion. The reader may judge of its correctness. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Darcy, late President of the New Jersey 
Railroad and Transportation Company, died at 
Newark. New Jersey, October 22d, 1863. He 
was a native of Morris County, N. J., having been 
born in Hanover township February 24th, 1788. 


| He was consequently in the seventy-sixth year of 


Lis age His father being the leading physician 
of that vicinity, Dr. Darcy succeeded him in that 
profession, which he practiced in his native place 
with rare success till the year 1832, when the 
chdlera raged with memorable violence in our 
leading cities. At that time he was induced to 
remove to this city, and immediately acquired a 
most extensive practice, in which his tender de- 
votion to bis patients and sympathy in their suf- 
ferings, the promptness of decision and skillful 
treatment of disease, in both the medical and 
surgical departments of his profession, soon ren- 
dered his business calls so burdensome that even 
his extraordinary stalwart constitution suffered 
under the task. His practice, which was per- 
haps the most extensive and exacting of any in 
the State, was pursued by him, apparently, more 
from a sense of duty and sympathy with suffering 
humaaity than as a source of profit, for it was a 
subject of constant remark that while he never 
neglected the most disagreeable and profitless 
calls, he seldom exacted his legal fees—but oft- 
ener contributed from his own pocket the means 
for securing his needy patients the necessaries 
und even the luxuries which they needed. For 
this reason his business, though extraordinarily 
large, never realized to him in money more than 
a moderate competence. If he had collected all 
he earned, he would probably have been one of 
the most wealthy of his profession. 

It was-at the height of his professional success 
that the California excitements absorbed the pub- 
lic attention, and Dr. Darcy, partly from a love 
of adventure, but more for the purpose of much 
needed recreation and relief from his arduous 
cares, projected an overland expedition to the 
new El Dorado in 1849. Some of our most enter- 
prising young men joined his party, and the expe- 
dition was finaHy accomplished with success, but 
his »wn healtlt was rather impaired than im- 
proved under the unaccustomed privations of 
California life, and he returned by the Isthmus 
ronte to his old friends and patients, among 
whom he soon found himself reinstated. 

Dr. Darcy always occupied a prominent po- 
litical position, and was attached to the Demo- 
cratic party, whose fortunes he followed through 
all its vicissitudes with devoted zeal, and was in 
turn rewarded by its confidence in many forms. 
In early life he represented his native county in 
the Legislature, and was appointed United States 
Marshal for New Jersey by Gen Jackson. He 
continued to hold the position during Mr. Van 
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Burea’s administration, and superintended the 
census for 1844. He was also a frequent delegate 
to the National and State Conventions of his 
party, and there was probably no office within 
the reach of his political friends that he might 
not have readily received. He only once yielded 
to their solicitations to become a candidate for 
office, and was then unsuccessful, his competitor, 
Hon. A. C. M. Pennington, having received the 
majority of votes on political grounds. 

During the later years of his life Dr. Darcy was 
most actively identified with the railroad interests, 
and was engaged in the controversies which agi- 
tated the people on that subject a few years ago 


He was the first President of the New Jersey Rail- | 


road Company, and held the office till the time 
of his death—a period of over thirty years. 

The distinguishing traits of Dr. Darcy’s charac 
ter were his genial and generous disposition hi 
devotion to those whose interests were intrusted 
to his care, and his lively sympathy with suffering 
in every form, and he will be missed by no class 
in the community more than by the poor and des- 
titute whose wants he so often relieved. 

His funeral was largely attended by the lead- 
ing citizens of New Jersey and New York city. 
Among the number present were Governor Joel 
Parker, the Board of Directors of the New Jersey 
Railroad Company, Medical Society of Essex 
County, officers of the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road Company, St. John’s Lodge of Freemasons, 
and citizens generally 
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WILLIAM PITTENGER. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tuts gentleman ig built on the active principle, 
and has more of the high pressure in his nature 
than of the slow or passive. His brain being 
large, the nervous system predominating over the 
vital, and the quality being fine, he is very im- 
pressible, emphatic, earnest. 

There is not quite enough of the phiegmatic 
temperament to give ease of action and quietness 
of mind. The predominance of the brain over 
the body renders him restless, and gives him 
great love for mental action. His danger lies in 
this, that he will be liable to go to extremes and 
overdo. He will exhaust the vital principle 
quite as rapidly as it accumulates ; and instead 
of consuming the interest only, will make fre- 
quent drafts upon the principal, which, in time, 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM PITTENGER. 





rily subordinate the lower to the higher, and may 
fail to take sufficient care of either his health or 


| his property. Though reasonably watchful, cau- 


tious, and mindful of danger, he is somewhat 


| venturesome, always hopeful, and inclined to try 
| experiments, to reach out and undertake that 
| which to others would seem mountainous, to go 


where few would dare to go, to become, in short, 
through his Benevolence, a pioneer in some great 
missionary enterprise. 

The perceptive faculties being prominent and 
active, he has an insatiable desire to see, to 
know, to realize, and to communicate. He 
would travel to the poles to acquire knowledge. 
He would delve to the center of the earth, and 


| penetrate the spheres beyond the skies, and even 


if not stopped, will make him bankrupt. But | 


fortunately there is no indication of disease or of 
dissipation, and if he lives a strictly temperate 


life, which he is inclined to do, carefully abstain- | 


ing from narcotic stimulants, what there is of 
him, being of the best quality, he will spin out 
the full measure of life ; whereas if he were to 
fall into the common habits of dissipation which 
prevail among men, he would scarcely live out 
half his days. He is almost as prodigal of 
strength as he is of sympathy, affection, and pe- 
cuniary means, nor is he disposed to spare either 
in carrying out his high purposes. 

The superior portion of the brain predominat- 
ing over the base, and having a strong desire to 
rise in life, and make the best possible use of all 
his faculties and opportunities, he will necessa- 





run the risk of property, health, apd life to 
attain that most coveted object, ‘‘ the sum of all 
knowledge,’’ for he has a hungry mind, which 
will ever crave more and more of what it feeds 
upon. Individuality, Form, Size, Order, Num- 
ber, and Locality are all large, and exert a lead- 
ing influence on his character. Comparison, 
Human Nature, Benevolence, Firmness, and 
Combativeness are also large, and give him the 
spirit of resistance, self-defense, stability, perse- 
verance, kindness, ability to analyze, criticise, 
illustrate, and to discern the motives of others 
almost intuitively. He would appreciate the 
good opinion of others to a moderate degree, but 
would not be much influenced by their praise or 
blame, being governed by a higher motive than 
the approval or disapproval of men. There is no 
malice, revenge, or vindictiveness in his nature, 
but he would forgive and forget an injury when- 
ever penitence was manifested by the offender ; 
nor would he be censorious or exacting, but leni- 
ent and merciful. He takes no pleasure in causing 


pain, but much in doing good and conferring 








favors. He has realized more than once the 
truth of the saying, that ‘‘it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,’’ and his own happiness, in 
a high degree, consists in this. 

His brain is high in the coronal region, and 
long from Individuality to the occiput, rather 
than broad between the ears; and his leading 
traits of character would be manifested through 
the larger organs, as indicated above. He would 
appreciate and enjoy music better than he could 
perform or create it; and so of art—painting, 
drawing, or sculpture. He will remember what 
he sees, as faces, places, and other objects, to- 
gether with his own experiences, much better 
than what he hears or reads; but his general 
memory will depend much on his health ; when 
the body is strong and vigorous, the memory 
will be clear and tenacious ; but when diseased 
or exhausted, the memory will fail. 

He can measure correctly by the eye, and 
judge of forms, distances, and proportions ; and 
he can keep the center of gravity, as in walking, 
riding, or climbing ; and he has sufficient me- 
chanical ingenuity to work after a pattern, to do 
what he sees done, if not to plan, contrive, or 
invent. His religion would consist more in 
kindness, integrity, and mere belief than in 
devotion, and he would take more pleasure in 
doing good and conferring favors on others than 
in merely observing forms and ceremonies. But 
he will be liberal in his religious views, seeing 
the good in others as well as in his own creed ; 
nor will he condemn those who think differ- 
ently, but will exercise a charitable feeling for 
those of all shades of religious belief. But he will 
hold steadily to his own convictions, nor waver 
in times of trial. Indeed, it is in the exercise of 
these powers—the moral and spiritual senti- 
ments—which will sustain him under all cireum- 
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stances ; and when he has but small grounds for 
hope, he will still trust in Providence, and open 
his mind to the light which comes from beyond ; 
and though called on to yield up life itself, it 
would be comparatively easy for him to be re- 
signed, and to say ‘‘ Thy will be done.”’ 

He has his mother’s spirit, though possibly 
something of the father’s temperament. It is 
through the former he derives most of his pecu- 
liarities. He has sufficient Self-Esteem to give 
him a fair degree of dignity. He appreciates 
true manly qualities, and will cultivate them. 
His Approbativeness is sufficient to cause him to 
regard the opinions of others, but he has too 
much independence to be led by them. He has 
Cautiousness enough to see the danger, but not 
sufficient to make him irresolute or timid ; too 
little Secretiveness to give cunning, policy, or 
duplicity ; and far too little Acquisitiveness to 
give him sufficient economy to make him espe- 
cially saving, or incline to any. mere money- 
making pursuit. 

His appetite is good when the body is in 
health, and will need to be guarded, that it may 
be exercised regularly, and not to excess. He 
has sufficient application to finish what he be- 
gins, but is fond of variety, and will seek to 
know something of everything. His love for the 
opposite sex, for the young, and all that belongs 
to the social circle, is distinctly indicated. If 
suitably mated and happily married, he would 
be pre-eminently happy in this relation. As to 
pursuit, he is best adapted to that which requires 
the exercise of both the perceptives—which accu- 
mulate knowledge, and communicate the same 
to others, and the moral sentiments—including 
Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Spirituality, and 
Conscientiousness, which incline him to leada 
religious life, and to do good. He is well quali- 
fied to teach orally or by writing, and if con- 
nected with the press he would succeed well as an 
editor; but would probably be better pleased 
with that pursuit which would give full and free 
play to the moral sentiments in connection with 
- the intellect and tue soci.i nature. As a speaker, 
he would be free and unrestrained, if not copious 
in language; would be direct, emphatic, and 
drive the truths home with unction, though he 
may not poetize or study to give ornament to 
his thoughts. He can teach, write, or preach, 
and succeed in all. He could fill a chair in some 
school or college, in a department of the natural 
sciences, either in chemistry, botany, geology, or 
astronomy. As a business man, he would be 
liable to make money out of pocket rather than 
in; as a mechanic, he would try experiments 
and seek to make improvements rather than 
work steadily at the thing in hand. All things 
considered, however, he is better adapted to 
some literary or professional pursuit than to any- 
thing else. But he must economize his strength, 
and take care of his heaith, lest he overdo and 
break down while young. The brain is larger in 
proportion than the body, and he will be liable 
to exercise it at the expense of his constitution. 
The following is a biographical sketch, prepared 
by one who ought to know whereof he speaks ; 
and the reader will judge of the correspondence 
between the two statements, and between them 
and the portrait. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
EARLY PATRIOTISM. 
Wut Pirrencer, the oldest of a numerous 


| 
| 


so conspicuously displayed, until the outbreak of 
the present rebellion called him to exchange the 
desk and the children for the tent and the posts 


family, was born in Jefferson County, Ohio, | of armed men. 


January 21st, 1840. His father, Thomas Pitten- 
ger, is a farmer, and trains his children in the 
solid experiences of manual labor. His mother is 
from a thinking familyhood of people, the Wills- 
es, many of whom are well known in eastern 
Ohio as pioneers in social and moral progress. 
William learned to love his country about as 
soon as he learned to love his own mother, for 
his first lessons were those of loyalty and liberty 
syllabled by a mother’s lips. Even before the 
boy could read he knew in outline the history of 


HE GOES TO THE WAR. 

In three days after the Sumter cry rang up 
the valleys of his Ohio home, Pittenger was on 
his way to the capital as a private soldier in the 
Second Ohio Regiment of volunteers. Through- 


| out the three months’ campaign he won the 


our nation’s trials and triumphs, from the days of | 


Bunker Hill down to the passing events of the 

latest newspaper chronicling, all of which facts 

were nightly canvassed around the cabin hearth. 
FAVORITE STUDIES. 

Although he was an early adept in all branches 
of learning, yet, in school days, as now, young 
Pittenger had two favorite studies, and they hap- 
pened to be the very ones in the prosecution of 
which his teachers could aid him scarcely at all— 
history and astronomy. But in the face of dis- 
couragement, and with the aid only of accidental 
helps, and by the candle-light and the star-light 
after the sunny hours had been toiled away, he 
pressed patiently and perseveringly forward in 
his own chosen methods until he became an 
accurate historian and a practical astronomer. 
At the age of seventeen he manufactured, for the 
most part with his own hands, a reflecting tele- 
scope, which his friends came from near and far 
to see and gaze through at the wonderful worlds 
unthought of before. 

The ambitions of farm life were not sufficient 
to occupy the head and hands of this earnest 
searcher for knowledge. To explore the fields of 
the firmament with his telescope gave him in- 
tenser pleasure than the most faithful farmer 
ever realized from furrowing his fields in the 
dewiest spring mornings. To follow the foot- 


steps of heroes through the world’s annals, as | 


they struggled up through conflicts to glorious 
liberty, thrilled him with a livelier enthusiasm 
than ever sprang from the music cf marching 
harvesters. While other young men of his age 
and neighborhood idled their rainy days and 
winter nights in trifling diversions, there was 
one who preferred the higher joy of communion 
with Humboldt in his ‘‘Cosmos,’’ Macaulay in 
his ‘‘ England,’’ Irving in his ‘‘ Columbus,"’ or 
Burritt in hjs ‘‘ Geography of the Heavens."’ 
TEACHING. 

Owing to this decided preference for science 
and literature, the father found it advisable to 
indulge his son in the desire to enter a field more 
consonant with his wishes. He accordingly qual- 
ified himself by close study at home for the pro- 
fession of teaching. In this honorable avocation 
he labored with industry and promise for several 
years. He had before this become a convert to 
Phrenology, and ever afterward found its teach- 
ings to be of the greatest value. 

In the humble but useful sphere of a teacher's 
life he labored on, occasionally using his pen in 
articles for the press, and thus contributing to 
that grace of composition which has since been 


| 





| 





esteem of his companions by the kindness of -his 
disposition and courteous behavior. He fought 
bravely in the disastrous battle of Bull Run, 
while many of his comrades fell bleeding at his 
side. For his calm, heroic conduct on that mem- 
orable day of peril and pain he received the 
highest praise from every officer of his regiment. 
When the three months’ campaign expired, 
although he had seen war in its sternest reality, 
yet at the call of his country he was ready to 
re-enlist for a longer service, and after.a few days’ 
rest beneath the old homestead roof he was on 
his way with the same regiment to the seat of 
war in the Southwest. 

In December the regiment was transferred to 
the division commanded by the lamented Gen. 
Mitchel, then encamped at Louisville. From 
this point the army pressed forward victoriously 
through Elizabethtown, Bowling Green, Nash- 
ville, and Murfreesboro’, till the old banner 


| floated in the Tennessee breezes at Shelbyville. 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 
While here a daring expedition was organized 
to penetrate to the very heart of the confederacy, 
and there destroy important railway communica- 
tions, on which their army at that time depended 
for support. We have not space here to give the 
details of the expedition, which Judge Holt, in 
his official report, says ‘‘ was absolutely sub- 
lime,”’ and if successful ‘‘ would have changed 
the whole face of the war in the Southwest.’ 
There were twenty-two of the adventurers, 
among whom Pittenger was one of the most bold 
and determined. From the day they departed 
over the Southern hills on their perilous journey 
a vail was dropped which hid them from sight 
of friends for many weary months, and some of 
them forever. No tidings came in answer to the 
beseeching thought-questionings that followed 
their mysterious pathway beyond the lines. 
Vague rumors were current around the camp- 
fires and home circles that the whole party had 
been executed. Friends began to despair. 
Strangers began to inquire as for missing friends. 
A universal sympathy prevailed in their behalf, 
and whole communities were excited to the 
wildest fervor on account of the lost adventurers. 
The widely-read letters of the Steubenville 
Herald's army correspondent were missed, for 
Pittenger wrote no more. The family were in 
an agony of suspense for the silent, absent son 
and brother. The summer passed, and yet no 
tidings came. The autumn came with its mel- 
ancholy, and uncertain rumors, like withered, 
fallen leaves, were again afloat about the camps 
and fire-sides. The dreary winter came, and 
still the hearts of the most hopeful were chilled 
with disappointment. The father began to 
think of William as dead ; the mother to talk of 
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her darling as one who had lived ; the children 


never see any more tiJl all the lost loved ones 
meet in the better land.* 

The party was under the command of J. J. 
Andrews. They traveled on foot, and in dis- 
guise, over the Cumberland Mountains, reached 
Chattanooga after walking more than a hundred 
miles, there eluded the Confederates, and, tak- 
ing passage on a train, journeyed another hun- 
dred miles to Marietta, in Georgia. Here, at 
midnight, they paused and arranged their daring 
plan, the very boldest of the war, on either side. 
They did not spend long in deliberation, but the 
next morning before daylight again took pas- 
sage on the train, and rode to a Confederate 
camp where 10,000 men were stationed. Here, 
while the soldiers were standing around, they 
seized the train! Below is Pittenger’s descrip- 
tion of this thrilling moment, taken from ‘‘ Dar- 
ing and Suffering,’’ p. 58. 

A THRILLING NARRATIVE. 

‘‘In a minute, which seemed an hour, An- 
drews came back and said, very quietly and care- 
lessly, ‘Let us go now, boys.’ Just as quietly 
we rose and followed him. The passengers, who 
were lazily waiting for the train to move on, 
saw nothing in the transaction to excite their 
suspicions. Leisurely we moved forward, reach- 
ed the head of the train ; then Andrews, Brown 
our engineer, and Knight leaped on the engine. 
Wilson took the top of the cars as brakesman, and 
the remainder of us clambered into the foremost 
baggage-car, which, with two others, had been 
previously uncoupled from the hinder part of the 
train. For one moment of most intense suspense 
all was still, then a pull, a jar, a clang, and we 
were flying away on our perilous journey. 

‘‘There are times in the life of men when 
whole years of intensest enjoyment seem con- 
densed into a single moment. It was so with me 
then. * * * * * My breast throbbed thick 
with emotions of delight and gladness that 
words labor in vain to express. A sense of ethe- 
real lightness ran through all my veins, and I 
seemed to be ascending higher, higher into 
realms of inexpressible bliss, with each pulsation 
of the fast flying engine. It was a moment of 
triumphant joy that will never return again. 
Not a dream of failure now shadowed my rap- 
ture. All had told us that the greatest difficulty 
was to reach and take possession of the engine, 
and after that success would be certain. It 
would have Leen but for unforeseen contingencies. 

* Away we scoured, passing field, and village, 
and woodland. At each leap of the engine our 
hearts rose higher, and we talked merrily of the 
welcome that would greet us when we dashed 
into Huntsville a few hours later, our enterprise 
done, and the brightest laurels of the guerrilla 
Morgan far eclipsed !’’ 

Yet they failed, from causes over which they 
had no control, and which humah wisdom could 
not have foreseen. 

CAPTURE AND IMPRISONMENT. 

They took to the woods, and were pursued, as 

the manner of the Southerners is, with blood- 





* Account by Rev, Alexander Clark, editor of the School 
Visitor. 





| hounds. Some of them wandered about for days, 
to speak of their elder brother as one they should | 


until hunger and fatigue rendered them nearly 


deliriovs, but were finally all captured. Some | 
were barbarously whipped, and all confined in | 


dungeons that rival the black-hole of Calcutta. 
Finally Andrews was hanged ; and soon after seven 
others—just one third of the remaining ones 
were taken out without any warning and put to 


| death in the same way. This cast a deep and 
| terrible gloom over the survivors, who knew not | 
| how soon their time might come. 
months they remained in the Atlanta city jail, | 


For four 


suffering the horrors that only a Southern prison 
can afford. 
ATTEMPTED ESCAPE. 

At last they received intelligence that led to 
the belief that the hour to decide their fate had 
come, and then they made a bold strike for 
liberty. The keys were taken from the jailer; 
the doors opened, and the surrounding guard 
disarmed—all in broad daylight! Pittenger was 
one ‘of the most determined in the assault, 
and had his finger severely bitten by the strug- 
gling jailer. Eight escaped to the Union lines, 
but Pittenger and five others were again taken, 
and remanded back to jail. Here they remained 
for two months more, when they were sent to 
Richmond, and imprisoned in the celebrated 
Castle Thunder. On the 18th of March last, 
nearly a year from their capture, our government 
succeeded in effecting a special exchange, in 
which they were included. They received the 
news in the evening. 


RELEASE. 

‘*Few eyes closed during the entire night. 
Fancy was too busy peopling her fairy landscapes, 
picturing the groups that awaited us beyond that 
boundary which, for nearly a year, frowned be- 
fore us, gloomy and impassable as the silent river 
of death. But even as we muse, what unbidden 
fears spring up to darken the prospect and stain 
the brightness of our joy! How many of these 
friends whose love was as our life may be no 
more? Fora year not a whisper had been heard, 
and we trembled as we thought of the ravages 
of time and battle. These and other thoughts 
whirled through our brains during that ever- 
memorable night, and were only broken by the 
summons of the commanding officer, who, long 
before the morning light, gave the thrilling 
order to prepare for our journey. 

“ Hurriedly we thronged to our feet. 
true! Freedom once more! Our terrible cap- 
tivity was passed! Oh, joy, soy, almost too wild 
and delirious for earth ! 

There was a hurrying around in_ the darkness, 


It was 


illuminated by the flashing of torchlights, a dis- 


cordant calling of names, a careful inspection to 
see that none went but those allowed; then, 
forming two lines in the courtyard, and with 
bounding hearts, we passed outward through the 
dreaded. portals of Castle Thunder, the same por- 
tals we had passed inward more than three months 
before—passed out into the cold but free night air. 
* * « . . - . 

‘‘When the boat rounded out from the shore 
on its homeward way, our joy knew no bounds. 
It seemed as if we had awakened from a hideous 
nightmare dream to find that all its shapes of 
horror and grinning fiends had passed away and 
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left us standing in the free sunlight once more. 
Our hearts beat glad music to the thrash of the 
wheels on the water, knowing that each ponder- 
ous stroke was placing a greater distance between 
us and our hated enemies.’’—‘‘ Daring and Suf- 
Sering,”’ p. 282. 

On the arrival of the adventurers at Washing- 
ton they were treated with the most distinguished 


| courtesy by the President, and received medals, 


money, and commissions. The expedition was 
made the subject of an official report by Judge 
Holt, in which full justice was done to its daring 


| character, and the importance of its promised 


results, 
‘* DARING AND SUFFERING." 

Since that time Lt. Pittenger has published a 
narrative of the entire adventure, which has re- 
ceived the warmest commendations from the 
press, and is meeting with a very rapid sale. He 
has also delivered numerous lectures in different 
parts of the country, which have been very 
heartily welcomed by the mass of the people, 
though unsparingly denounced by those who dis- 
like the position he assumes on the great ques- 
tions of slavery and the war The following ex- 
tract from a notice by Dr. R. T. Trall, M.D., will 
illustrate his manner of address : 

‘* No one, to look carelessly at the modest face 
of the author (of ‘ Daring and Suffering’), to 
observe his child-like simplicity of manner, his 
unaffected deportment and apparent indifference, 
would suspect that within that easy, natural, 
pretentiousless, yet graceful, exterior abided a 
mind of deep thought, a spirit of dauntless cour- 
age, and a purpose as inflexible as adamant. 
And when he-was our patient at Hygiean Home, 
and accepted an invitation to relate some of his 
adventures, sufferings, and observations to a par- 
lor audience, we were not prepared for so power- 
ful, so eloquent a discourse. He had spoken but 
a few minutes before he held the hearts of all 
present, as it were, in his hands. while his nar- 
rative often caused the unbidden tear to start.’’— 
Herald of Health, Nov., ’63. 

Lt. Pittenger is now connected with the Pitts- 
burg Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, and commences the regular work of the 
ministrv in the present month. 


——» - oe 
ALIMENTIVENESS LARGE. 
A PARODY ON KATHLE: N MAVOURNEEN. 


CuaR Lotte, my darliug, the dinner is wa ting, 

The voice of the waiter is heard on the st»ir; 

The guests on their bosoms their napkins are pinning, 
Charlotte, my darling! why liogering there? 

O, hast thou forgotten how early was breakfast ? 

Or hast thou forgotten how late shall be tea? 

We may be too late, and we shal! not get any; 
Charlotte, my darling! have pity on me. 


Charlotte, my darling! come down from your toilet, 
The fair capons gleam in the jelly’s mild light; 
O, where is the spell that once lay ia plum-pudding? 
Come down as you are, or I shan’t get a bite, [Repeat.) 
Charlotte, my Charlotte! my faint voice is calling; 
Ere long will be vanished both pudding and tart; 
I shall be too late, and they won’t leave me any, 
O, why dost thou loiter when they must depart? 
I know I’m too late, and they won’t give me any, - 
0, why didst thou loiter, thou loved of my heart! 

J. O. Gurren. 


A wax mind does not accumulate force enough 
to hurt itself; stupidity often saves a man from 
going mad. . 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY THE RT. REV. 
BISHOP CLARKE, OF RHODE ISLAND. 


[The following is what may be called “ practical com- 
mon-sense preaching.” And having héard the entire 
discourse delivered to the Sunday School Teachers of 
New York, we were so impressed with its excellence that 
we begged the privilege of laying it before our readers, 
which was kindBy granted by the distinguished Bishop, 
for which we tender our warmest thanks.—Eb. A. P. J.) 

SUNDAY SCHOULS MUST BE MaDE ATIRACTIVE. 

“Tr is very important that Sunday Schools 
should be made at/ractive to the young. 

“In order to this, it is desirable, first, that 
the building where you meet, wherever it is prac- 
ticable, should be not only convenient and com- 
fortable, but pleasing to the eye. On the walls 
should be hung maps and pictures and engrav- 
ings, illustrative of Scripture scenes and inci- 
dents, and they should not be mere daubs, but of 
as high an order of art as is consistent with due 
economy. These might be the gift of persons of 
wealth, who should be willing, instead of lavish- 
ing all their treasure upon the adornment of 
their own private dwellings, thus to secure plea- 
sure and profit to the children of the Church at 
large. 

THE LAW OF ASSOCIATION. 

“ The law of association is very powerful with 
young persons, and we can not be too careful 
that nothing mean or repulsive should be con- 
nected with their early religious impressions. 
Our popular Protestantism has made_a great mis- 
take in divorcing itself to so great an extent from 
good taste in all the accessories of worship. 
Many of those features of the Romish Church 
which we shrink from, because, as we think, they 
have been so perverted to evil, are in fact the 
redeeming things which have given that Church its 
peculiar power over the multitudes, and perhaps 
in some measure counteracted the false and per- 
nicious doctrines of the system. 

And it is interesting to observe how, following 
the genuine instincts of our nature, in dealing with 
children, we are beginning to recognize the fact 
that they are to be reached through the eye as 
well as the ear. We have our Christmas trees and 
our Sunday School festivals, where the principle 
of symbolism is carried to the highest shade of 
refinement, and the chancel is converted into a 
bower of roses and lilies, and bright baaners wave 
in the air, and the offerings of the children are 
laid at the Saviour’s feet in ca-kets which remind 
us of the gold and frankincense and myrrh brought 
by the Eastern Magi to the infant Jesus. Is there 
any danger that all this may end in idolatry and a 
mere sensual worship? Symbolism is perilous 
when it embodies error, but not when it is judi- 
ciously and carefully used as the accessory of the 
Gospel doctrine. 

“Tt is indispensable to success that the chil- 
dren should be interested in the Sunday School, 
that they should come there, not by constraint, 
but willingly and cheerfully. I do not mean that 
they are to regard it as a place of amusement ; 
neither should any undue prominence be given to 
the mere drapery of instruction ; but everything 
should be of a nature to hold and fix their atten- 
tion ; to prevent undue weariness, either on ac- 
count of the length or the monotony of the exer- 
cises. 
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The opening and closing services should there- 
fore be brief, spirited, and of such a character 
that the children may take a prominent part. 
They should be to a great extent musical and re- 
sponsive, and care should be taken that every 
scholar as well as teacher joinsin them. In this 
matter the Sunday School is, or may be, of great 
nse in training persons tor the public worship of 
the sanctuary, and after a generation or two we 
might have in the church a full, round, and hearty 


response which sounds as though it meant some- | 
thing, instead of a low, indistinct, sibilant mur- | 
mur, which at present so much impairs the im- | 
| day School teaching you should confine yourself 
| to profitable topics. All Sabbath is profitable for 


pressiveness of our liturgy. 

Great improvement has of late been made in 
the music of our Sunday Schools, and still greater 
progress remains to be effected. Almost every 
child may be taught to chant sufficiently well to 
take some part, not only in the exercises of the 
school, but also in the church ; and then when 
the minister says, ‘ Let us praise God,’ the con- 
gregation will rise to their feet and sing, “We 


praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge Thee to | 
| but to apply them directly to those who are un- 


be the Lord.’ : 

The bymns and tunes used in the Sunday School 
should be such as are adapted to children ; not 
vulgar, commonplace, not the sweepings from 
negro minstrels, not such music as is defiled by 
evil associations, but still spirited, lively, and 
easy to perform. It requires a great deal of 
careful training to bring a school- up to the 
proper standard of excellence in these respects, 
and to keep it there, but the result will well re- 
ward the pains.” 

A HINT TO TEACHERS. 

“ Long, dry, didactic addresses are not very like- 
ly to provoke their curiosity or rouse them to inqui- 
ry. But give them pertinent illustrations of truth, 
then press the truth home upon their hearts and 
consciences ; question them as to their own expe- 
riences ; tell them what your own experience has 
been ; reproduce the consciousness of your own 
childhood—develop their own consciousness ; 
let them see that you have had trials and tempta- 
tions, the same trials which they endure, and you 
bind yourself to them by a chord of sympathy that 


will carry your very thoughts and feelings into | 


the inmost chamber of their hearts. 


« I have achild who is constantly saying to me, 


‘Tell me what you used to do when you were a 
boy ;’ and the same story may be told over and 
over again, without his ever being tired. Would 
t» God that we could all tell a whole’story of our 


childhood to our children without a blush .of | 


shame! But if you can not do this, you may ex- 
tract from your own early failings and frailties 
the material of warning and caution to others ; it 
is where your foot once slipped that those who 
come after are liable to stumble and fall. 
CHILDREN NOT AUTOMATONS 

“The point which I wish to impress is this, that 
you are not to deal with your pupils as though 
you were an automaton, but let them know and 
feel that you are a creation of flesh and blood 
like themselves. Speak out of your own heart, 
if you would reach their hearts. You have to 
deal with a very delicate and complicated instru- 
ment. God made it, and it is marvelous in its con- 
struction, but the chords and wires are sadly dis- 
arranged and out of tune ; they are corroded by 








sin, and they are either silent or they give out 
harsh, discordant sounds, It is an inherited taint 
which has thus impaired what God originally 
made so beautiful and barmonious, and it now 
devolves upon you, with the aid of Him who cre- 
ated it, to restore that instrument and bring all 
the chords into harmony, so that this fallen child 
of Adam may come at last into unison with the 
angels and sing God’s praises with them forever. 
Can you do this, unless your own soul has been 
brought into affinity with Christ ?” 
TEACHING ADAPTFD TO TEMPERAMENT, ETC. 
“It obviously follows that in the work of Sun- 


some purpose, and it would seem as though there 
were little danger of going astray, so long as we 
make that our text-book. But in the application 
of scientific truth to the minds of your pupils, you 


| must consider their peculiar temperament, their 
| personal habits, and what appear to be special 
| dangers and temptations to which they are ex- 


posed. You are not merely to talk about truths, 


der your charge. The best model you can have 
is found in the teachings of Christ. Observe how 
carefully He adapts His words to the peculiar po- 
sition and character of the people He addressed. 
Every truth that He utters goes like an arrow 
straight home to the mark. ‘He told me all 
things that ever I did,’ said the woman of Sama- 
ria. ‘Never man spoke like this man,’ said the 
officials who were once sent to arrest Him. As 
far as possible, follow His example.” 
TEACHING BROUGHT HOME TO THE HEART. 

“‘Children are not much moved by mere ab- 
stractions. When you talk to them of sin, you 
must make them feel wherein they are sinners ; 
convict and convince them of sin, so that they 
may condemn themselves and be made to appre- 
hend their personal need of forgiveness and grace. 
When you speak to them of their redemption and 
renewal in Christ Jesus, take them directly to the 
cross ; bring them so close to the Saviour that 
they may hear the groanings of His wounded 
epirit and may see the blood flowing from His 
side, and then bring it home to them that He was 
bruised for their transgressions. 

When you address them upon the great doctrine 
of the Spirit, do not speak as though He were 


| afar off, and accessible only upon certain technical 


and mysterious conditions, but let them know that 
the Holy Spirit is breathing constantly upon their 
spirit, and that every holy thought, every good 
desire, every motion of their souls heavenward, is 
the result of His inspiration. When you tell them 
of the Church into which they have been baptized, 
make them feel that it is a holy family of which 
they are members ; that all its countless privi- 
leges belong to them ; that it is a high honor and 
blessing to belong to it ; and that they are bound 
in honor, as well as from principle and gratitude, 
to live as becometh the children of Christ. 

“Teach them a comprehensive, symmetrical, 
well-balanced, generous, chivalric, manly reli- 
gion, not as something to apologize fur and be 
ashamed of, but a heritage of nobility. a splend‘d 
birthright, freedom from all that is mean and low 
and groveling, a glorious liberty, a citizenship 
shared with angels and archangels and all the 
host of heaven. 
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ERRONEOUS IDEAS OF RELIGION. 

“ There are notions of religion peculiarly prev- 
alent in our land, originating outside of our own 
communion, I trust never to be engrafted into it, 
which repel and disgust the young, and lead them 
to feel that their piety is at best only one of the 
necessary evils of our condition, to be received 
and entertained simply as a protection against 
something worse. They believe that one had 
better be converted, some time before he dies, 
but that it is a very sad thing to be obliged to be- 
come a real Christian, and so they resolve to put 
off the evil day as_far as possible, in order that 
in the meanwhile they may be able to enjoy them- 
selves for a season. And if the impressien still 
farther fastens itself upon them that, when they 
are converted, even though it be at the eleventh 
hour, they will be as well off as though they had 
lived a life of godliness from the beginning, the 
influence is most disastrous. I speak from expe- 
rience when I say that the effect of all this is aw- 
fully demoralizing. The child says, ‘I know that 
what I am about to do is wrong, but with such a 
nature as I have, I can not do anything else but 
sin. I am not capabie of a good action until I 
have a new nature given to me. Some years 
hence, I will repent of this and all my other 
transgressions, and then I shall be forgiven, and 
when I die go to heaven.’ Can you conceive of 
a process of reasoning more ruinous than this? 
That children do argue thus, as I said before, I 
know from bitter experience. They may live to 
repent, and they may be pardoned, and their sins 
washed away in the blood of the Lamb ; but the 
probabilities are against it, if they grow up to 
form habits of ungodliness, and this fact should 
be so sternly impressed upon their minds that 
they may be made to feel that their only hope 
and only safety consists in immediate surrender 
to the rule of God. Why is it that so few, even 
of the children of the Church, grow up as Chris- 
tians, shielded by their faith from the terrible 
perils which assail them in the world, making 
public and formal dedication of themselves to 
Christ, recognizing their baptismal vows, as soon 
as they are competent to know the Saviour ?” 


—_—__—~ > 


Tue Farmer's Barowerer.—Take a common 
glass pickle bottle, wide-mouthed ; fill it within 
three inches of the top with water; then take a 
common Florence oil flask, removing the straw 
covering and cleansing the flask thoroughly ; 
plunge the neck of the flask into the pickle bottle 
as far as it will go, and the barometer is complete. 
In fine weather the water will rise into the neck 
of the flask even highcr than the mouth of the 
pickle bottle, and in wet and windy weather it 
will fall to within an inch of the mouth of the 
flask. Before a heavy gale of wind, the water has 
been seen to leave the flask altogether at least 
eight hours before the gale came to its height. 
The invention was made by a German, and com- 
municated to a London journal. 


Reat Potieness.— A certain London hotel be- 
ing on fire, one of the servants was directed to 
awaken two gentlemen who were asleep in an up- 
stairsroom. She knocked at the door, and said, 


“I beg your pardon, gentlemen, for disturbing 
you, but the house is on fire.” 





Poetry. 


GLOPLISS: 
Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 
He made his prophets puets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 
Like God in love and power.— Bailey, 





LAST WORDS. 


¢ subjoined poem, written by the late Wm. Wilson, 
of Poughkeepsie, in 1860, was, says a correspondent, “ the 
last he ever wrote. It was found among his papers after 
his death, written in a straggling, painful hand, and re- 
quired nearly two hours’ labor to decipher it.’”’] 
Wanrne life and weary, 
Fainting heart and limb, 
Darkening road and dreary, 
Flashing eye grown dim ; 
All betokening nightfall here, 
Day is done, and rest is near. 


Slowly stealing shadows 
Westward lengthening still, 
O’er the dark-brown meadows," 
O’er the sunlit hill. 
Gleams of golden glory 
From the opening sky 
Gild those temples hoary— 
Kiss that closing eye ; 
Now drops the curtain on all wrong— 
Throes of sorrow—grief and song. 
But saw ye not the dying, 
Ere life passed away, 
Faintly smiled while eyeing 
Yonder setting day ; 
And, his pale hand signing 
Man’s redemption sign— 
Cried, with forehead shining, 
Father, I am thine! 
And so to rest he quietly hath pass’d, 
And sleeps in Christ the Comforter at last. 
ho 2 ee 
Pussceneann Some correct pictures are said 
w h 


b he lens epee 
distant. 
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to be (the 

the objects nearest to it more than those more 
Thus the hands, feet, nose, etc., are out of proportion 
compared with the eyes and face. Colonel Wortley, who 
has been lecturing on the subject, recommends the plan 
of eo the head and shoulders only of the size of a shil- 


ling, and carefully vignetting it, with always a plain back- 
gruund.—Pureno.oeicat Jougsnat, Maron. 


The above gives an erroneous impression. The 
general statement therein contained is true only 
in the sense that a circle drawn with a draughts- 
man’s compass is not ‘‘ absolutely correct.’’ Pho- 


‘tographic pictures taken by a scientific or skill- 


ful manipulator—’ tis true there are but few such 
in the business—and by the recently improved 
lens, are not to the eye distorted, and the most 
accurate formulas for the measurement of the 
supposed deviation from the correct proportions 
fail to show any Y isproportion. Bya 
recent test of instruments in the Coust Survey 
Office at Washington, lines twelve inches in 
length were found to deviate from their parallels 
on the opposite side of the photograph .005 of an 
inch! Again, I have recently perfected a process 
by which can be made even a life-size portrait, in 
which, if not mathematically correct, it will be 
impossible to demonstrate any departure from the 
lines in the natural object or sitter. 

Now, I submit that such a trifling deviation 
from Pag ass ~—- wr? does not just- 
ify such a , to the photographers, in- 
jurious assertion. If the statement is ‘‘ abso- 
utely correct,’’ it is mischievously and badly 

Groner G. Rockwoop, 
Photographer, 889 Broadway. 

[We are happy to give Mr. Rockwood—one of 
our very best photographic artists—an opportu- 
nity to set this matter right. Our statement was 
made on the authority of an English writer, who, 


probably, with ourselves, has something yet to 
learn. ] 


put. 








Publishers’ Department. 


A NEW BOOK WANTED. .- 


Ir is now not far from twenty years since, while 
in the practice of our profession as phrenologists, 
that we took up in connection therewith the kin- 
dred study of Puystocvomy. We carefully read all 
that had been published on the subject before and 
since Lavater, and when on our lecturing tours 
in different parts of the world—in the old country 
and in the new—we made it a practice to visit 
schools, prisons, asylums, hospitals, and reforma- 
tories, where we were introduced to students re- 
markable for virtues and vices, and for particular 
talents or gifts in memory, mathematics, music, 
language, poetry, music, drawing, mechanics, etc. 
and to prisoners from different nations, incarcer- 
ated for all the crimes on the calendar, from petty 
theft to forgery, robbery, piracy, and murder. 
Of these we obtained craniological measurements, ~ 
casts of head and face, or other likenesses, care- 
fully observing the “make-up” of the different 
features ; and so plain are the “signs,” that in 
nine cases out of ten we could at once indicate 
the crime for which each was suffering imprison- 
ment! We have some rich experiences in this, 
which we hope to give to our readers in due time, 

In the asylums, where the peculiarities of deaf, 
dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic may be studied, 
we also learned much, Here was an insane man 
with stately bearing and an expression of lofty 
dignity, whose every feature indicated the empe- 
ror, king, or president, who supposed and repre- 
sented himself to be Alexander the Great! An- 
other, with humble mien, imagined himself to be 
in chains, and could be got away from his place 
of supposed confinement only by force. Another 
—once a lawyer—educated and rich, had become 
dissipated and insane. Delirium tremens had be- 
come chronic, and every feature—eyes, mouth, 
nose, cheeks, and chin—indicated that the man 
was possessed of “seven devils.” Such a pic- 
ture would be to many most potent in favor of 
temperance. A poor woman had lost her child 
and her reason at the same time. She had such 





| & woe-begone look as though she had lost her 


soul! and her physiognomy was in perfect keep- 
ing with the spirit which possessed her, and so of 
others who became insane from other causes, each 
expressing his own peculiar idiosyncrasy. 

We find, in the main, that persons take on an 
expression corresponding with their pursuits ; 
but this is not invariable : for although all misers 
look much alike, it does not follow that all money 
makers will look like misers, for the reason that 
they pursue business from different motives—one, 
to get rich for the very love of money ; another, 
to found a school, a hospital, or to build a church, 
and their physiognomies will correspond with the 
motive by which they are actuated. 

In compliance with repeated and urgent calls 
for a complete and reliable work on 
my, we now purpose to present the results of 
our study and experience to the public in book 
form. 

In addition to what knowledge we may have 
derived from the works of other authors, and our 
own extensive observations, we have snatomy, 
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physiology, and phrenology, with the tempera- 
ments, as a superstructure on which to base phys- 
jognomy. Thus, studying man as a whole, look- 


ing at him from all stand-poiats, we feel prepared 


to lay down certain rules by which man may be 
accurately measureu and correctly read, mentally 
and physically, on scientific principles, according 
to physiognomy. 

To render such a work satisfactory and com- 
plete, wiil require a large outlay for engravings 
with which to illustrate every part of it. These 
engravings are now being prepared, and we shall 
soon sit down to finish the work commenced so 
long ago. When fairly “in the press,” farther 
announcements will be made in this JourNaL. 


eg ne 


“A CHANGE OF BASE.” 


Wuen we moved our establishment from Clin- 
ton Hall, Nassau Street, we bought from Ex- 
Mayor Woodhull a lease of 308 Broadway, having 
ten years to run. That lease having now ex- 
pired, and the property changed hands, we have 
decided to follow the march of improvement, and 
to move some four blocks up Broadway. We 
have taken the house No. 389, situated between 
White and Walker streets, two blocks below 
€anal Street, on the west side of Broadway, which 
we propose to occupy until we can obtain a still 
larger house, and one more to our liking. What 
we especially need is, a fire-proof building, with 
rooms for lectures and classes, and a suitable 
place for the free exhibition of our extensive cab- 
inet or museum. 

But the place we are to occupy, after the first 
of May, is pleasantly situated, easy of access, on 
the west side of Broadway, and will answer our 
purpose for the present. When “ our ship comes 
in from India,’’ or when favored, under Provi- 
dence, by some good, generous spirit who will 
aid us, we will found an Institution which shall 
be a credit to our city and our country. Re- 
member our new number, which is to be 389 
Broadway, New York. 


ee tee ee ee 


Decirnep.—* Junior.” If you consider 
the fact that we receive every month more than four times 
as much matter in the form of contributions of various kinds, 
in prose and verse, as would suffice to fill the Jovewat, 
without a paragraph from our own pen or that of our 
assistants and regular contributors, you will see how un- 
reasonable it would be to expect us to write a letter or 
publish a notice to each correspondent explaining why his 
article does not appear. It is our province to decide what 
it is practicable and desirable to print, and to consign the 
rest to—the receptacle of “ Rejected Communications ;” 
and a sufficient reason in all cases for declining to publish 


an article is, that in our opinion we can fill the space it 

would occupy with matter of more im ce or of 

interest to our readers, We feel under obligations 

our ents for the good-will they man fest in 

offering to belp us fill our columns, and tender them our 
thanks all the same whether we print their favors or not. 


Postacr.—J. D. L., Brooklyn. One 
cont is the lawful postage on this Jovzwat to any P. 0. 
in the United States. We deliver it in New York city on 
the payment of twelve cents extra. 


Drrerrep.—We have been compelled 
to defer several interesting articles prepared and put in 
type for this number, among which is the third article of 
our series entitled “ Among the Skulls.” We hope to get 
them all into the May number, with other good things now 
im course of preparation, 
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PARI II IN APPL IDLPLOOOLOES. 


Rates or PostaGE ON THE PHRENO- 
LoGicaL Journat. W.J.R. complains that he is charged 
four crnts postage fur this Journat at the Philadelphia 
P. O., and he wishes us to state what are the legal rates 
In reply we have to say, that the lawful postage to any 
office ia the United States is twelve cents a year or one 
cent a number, payable quarterly in advanee, at the office 
where received. When sent to Canada or to foreign 
countries, it must be prepaid here at double these rates. 


I Wisu we Covutp.—Every day, let- 
ters come to vs inquiring the price of back volumes of the 
PuRENoLoGicaL JourNna., some of which are entirely out 
of print. The new volume for 1863 is specially wanted, 
and can only be had from subscribers, who occasionally 
leave a copy with us on sale. The price now asked for 
that volume is $5. It is wanted to complete sets, and for 
the articles on Puysioenomy. Other volumes may be 
had, handsomely bound, at $1 50 per copy. 

We have on hand a few of cach year, commencing with 
the quarto series in 1851 to 1862, except the volume fur 
1855. When ordering, please specify for what year )ou 
wish the JovgNAL, or permit us to select, in case that may 
also be out of print. If sent by express or private hand, 
the price is $1 50 per copy; if prepaid by post, $2. Each 
volume is complete in itself. 


Env or THE First Quarter.—With 
the daie of this number the first quarter of the present 
year closes, Eight numbers more complete the volume. 
Having stereotyped the Journat since January, 1*64, we 
can now complete sets for this year at subscription rates. 

The volume for 1863 is already out of print, and the de- 
mand for it can not be supplied. The price fixed for single 
copies in the hands of subscribers or left on sale is now 
$5, and it will probably go up to $10. By far the cheapest 
way to obtain the Parzgnwo.eq@icaL Jounnat is to subscribe 
for it, and pay in advance, 


City Items. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


Crorszy’s splendid picture of “Corfe Castle” is now 
on exhibition at Scnavs’ Gallery, 7149 Broadway, and 
has been received by the art community with great favor, 
the best proof of it being the sale immediately to that lib- 
eral gentleman of taste, Mr. M.O. Roserts. The price 
paid was $2,000. As every one interested in the fine arts 
will see the pieture, we will ngt present any criticism 
upon its many great beauties, but append an explana- 
tion of the interesting material of which it is composed. 
* Corfe Castle” is a scene in Dorsetshire, on the south coast, 
of England, not far from Lulworth Castle. It is a pic- 
turesque ruin, situated upon a conical-shaped hill, with 
high “ downs” in the background, except at the left of the 
castle, where you get a distant glimpse of Poole Harbor, 
and the country in that neighborhood. To the right of 
the castle, and communicating with it by the remains of 
the outer castle wall and the old draw-bridge, is a part of 
the village of Cerfe, with its old church and picturesque 
old stone houses half Jost in smoke. The foreground 
looks over open meadows, with sheep pasturing. 

It has been a rainy day, and as the evening gathers in, 
the dark clouds roll back, covering all the sky with gloom, 
especially hanging heavily with ruin still falling beyond the 
village and over the “downs.” This gloom is cheered by 
arambow. The last glow of day falls full on the castle 
and its broken, slanting walls which Cromwell labored so 
hard to demolish without success; and away across the 
meadow, and the sheep, and the children going home up 
in the village, glittering on the window panes, and fades 
awayin the rain. The same last glowing light touclies the 
tops of the trees along the bit of wet and winding road 
at the base of the castle just beyond the foreground 
meadow; mingling its light with the smoke of the cot- 
tages by the roadside, and the evening lamp by the bridge, 
and along the stream up toward the village. The thirty 
or more head of pasturing “ southdowns” are thrown, 
some in shadow, some in light, as this sunbeam spreads 
along the meadow. The London Times, in apeaking of 
this picture when on exhibition In the Royal Academy, 
said it was the “ Noblest of Dorsetshire ruins, seen late in 
summer afternoon under a rainy sky, against which the 

















fraginents of a rainbow afe playing tinder a sudden burst 
of light, low sunlight, which lights up the picture as a 
smile lights up a face.” 

The property belongs to Lord Banxs, who, it is said, is 
a relative of the Banxs and JaMes Lennox family of this 
city. The eastle is of Roman foundation, and is of consid- 
erable historical interest aside from its picturesque beauty. 

Kenserr’s noble picture of an “ October Afternoon on 
Lake George” is now exhibiting at Govrt.’s Gallery, 772 
Broadway, under the auspices of the Metropol:tan Fair, 
in aid of the Sanitary Fund. 

One can not say that it is a sensational work ; there is 
no volcano, no iceberg, no rainbow, or other effect of light 
or color extravagant to dazzle the eye and tickle the 
groundlings. This great artist could not, if he would, 
produce a picture containing these popular elements. 
Every artist to a greater or less extent only reproduces 
himself in his works, and here we have an elegant com- 
position, rich and harmonious coloring, subordination of 
all parts to the completeness and perfection of the whole, 











the utmost reff tin the treat t, honest li 
in the execution. Repose—peace comes to the mind as 
we look at this picture, and i ibly we b affected 


with the balmy sense of Indian summer time, in which 
the picture swims as with a flood of Jight—a bath of color. 
We place this, the latest work of Mr. Kensrrt, among the 
highest accomplishments of American art, and feel sure 
that the verdict of the public will justify it. 


We desire to call public attention to an exhibition of 
magnificent paintings by the most distinguished artists of 
the French school, embracing important examples by 
Epovarp Frere, he who so lovingly paints the “ Spirit 
of Little Children.” Mrzuz will have an embodiment of 
“ Italy,” a face to haunt one forever by its loveliness. 
Kwyavss, the greatest genre artist living—a picture of some 
young imps bathing, full of humor. The great landscapist 
and cattle painter, Trovon (now paralyzed), onc of his best 
works. Duvercer, Wittems, Guitteman, Coror (the 
Turner of France)—Lant fant de Metz — Versocxno- 
ven, and Korxoex (the great Belgians) will also be among 
them ; Compre Catrx, Montrattet, Patrors, Lemus, 
ete., etc.: altogether a collection of near one hundred ele- 
gant works of art. These gems were collected in Paris 
from the various studios and exhibitions of Paris during 
the past three years by a gentleman of great taste, leisure, 
and wealth, acting upon the advice of Mr. 8. P. Avery, 
of this city, and well known for his knowledge and taste 
in all matters of art. They will be opened for exhibition, 
under his direction, about the 2d of April, at the old Dus- 
seldorff Gallery, continuing until the 9th, when they will 
be sold at auction. 

Gouri. & Co. have just published a most lovely en- 
graving by Hunt, after a picture of Kensetr’s, called 
“Noon on the Sea Shore.” This is intended as a 
pendant to the “ Morning in the Tropics,” by Cnuncu. 

From Messrs. Gouri we have also received copies 
of several other landscape engravings: “ Lake George,” 
after CastLear, engraved excellently well by Hrxows1- 
woop, and “Sunday Afternoon,” by James Hart, en- 
graved by 8S. V. Hunt, are especially beautiful; and the 
latter well illustrates the sentiment expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines which are engraved below the picture: 

‘How calm the quiet, sweet the rest, 
That breathes at such a time! 
How dear to every pious breast 
The chrrch-bell’s soothing chime! 
“A day of prayer, of holy thought, 
And blessed peace it is; 
And did we keep it as we ought, 
A day of sacred bliss.” 

These little plates are b ing very popular, and we 
have no-doubt but that in a short time engravings from 
the works of all of our most popular artists will be pro- 
duced, making their names household words all over our 
land, and still further increasing the popularity of our 
landscape school of art. 


——————< + oe 


Tux Mercantile Library Association have open- 
ed a branch establishment on the corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-sixth Street, for the convenience of their up-own 
subscribers. The down-town office is at 59 Liberty Street, 
while the principal library will remain, as usual, in Astor 
Place. We are to see this sign of prosperity in 

Association. 





the affairs of fhe Mercantile Library 
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[42 works noticed in Tae PurENnorocican JovRNaL ; 


may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.]) 


Tue Fractionat Famt.y; being the first part of 
Spirit-Mathematics-Matter. By Arthur Young. New 
York: Walter Low. 1864. [Price, $1 50.] 


A book for thinkers, and especially for those who are 
disposed to investigate the laws of the universe in their 
application to the grand problem of human destiny ; and 
such persons should not allow the somewhat unusual col- 
location of words on the title-page to repel them. The 
primary object of the au:hor—to state it in the briefest form 
possible—seems to be to show that the universe is a 
Trinity in Unity — Spirit-Mathematics-Matter—that is, 
on the one hand we find the Spiritual Principle, which is 
active, moviog, potential, and, on the other, Matter, which 
is attractive, re-active, and passive; and between these a 
Central Principle or Law of Order in accordance with’ 
which Spirit acts, Matter reacts, and all things are dis- 
tributed and arranged; and to explain and illustrate this 
trinity of principles in its application to man individually 
and collectively. This is very clearly and fally done by 
the aid of illustrations. The evils of existing society, the 
author aims to show, are due to its imperfect or fractional 
family basis. In the second part (not yet published) he 
purposes to explain the construction of the “ Integral 
Family” which, according to his theory, is the basis of the 
true Social Order. 


Ex1za Woonson ; or, the Early Days of One of the 
World’s Workers. A story of American Life. New 
York: A. J. Davis & Co. 1864. [Price, $1 25.] 


This is the simple direct history of a life—or at least 
purports to be such—and, whether truth or fiction in its 
material facts, possesses a vivid character of reality in its 
delineations of character, feeling, and action. It is one 
of the few books that interest all classes of readers, from 
the school-girl to the soldier in the field, and yet wins the 
approval of the most scrupul and ienti by the 
exalted characfer of the lessons it inculcates. 





Deata AND Lire. By Mary G. Ware, author of 
“Elements of Character,” and “Thoughts in my 
Garden.” ton: William Carter; New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1864. [Price, 75 cents.] 


Mrs. Ware’s little book is dedicated to “The Army of 
Mourners, whose Tears are the Price of our National 
Existence,” and is conceived in a thoughtful, tender, and 
religious spirit that will make it a minister of consolation 
to thousands. The author’s stand-point is that of the New 


Tas Wixp Harp axp Orner Poems. By Ellen 
Clementine Howarth. Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazzard. 
1864 [Price, $1 00.] 


A handsome volume of very smooth, musical verses, the 
sentiments of which are both refined and lofiy. If there be 
no genius in them, there is perhaps what will do more 
good—purity, patriotism, truth, and piety. Is the fair 
authoress a phrenologist? She writes as follows in a poem 
entitled “ Know Thyself :” 

On the tem 
It was weed a wonteat gold; 
And the wise, for many ages, 
Learned and taught that motto old. 


We have teachers, school and college, 
All endowed with talent rare ; 

Bat the science of self-knowledge 
Ia not known or studied there. 


O my masters, learned and gitted, 
Here is surely something wrong ; 
Chide not if the light be bfied 
By a simple child of song. 


I bave cause to bless the sclence 
That has saved me from despair, 
Brought me strength and self-reliance, 
And a will to do and dare. 


Toe Game or Draveuts, containing upward of 
500 games and positions, with instructions, etc. By 
Henry Spayth. 12mo. Price, $2. New York: Sinclair 
Tousey, publisher. 


Being no judge of this or other games of chance, we can 
not pronounce on the merits of the work. But judging the 
author by his likeness, we infer that he has a strongly- 
marked bilious-nervous temperament, with large Percep- 
tives, Constructiveness, Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and 
Firmness. He will finish what he begins, 


Tae Necro’s Piace m Nature. A paper read 
before the London Anthropological Society, by Dr. 
James Hunt. F.R.S. Poempblet, 27 pages, 15 cents. 
New York: Van Evrie, Horton & Co. 


Why won’t the negro take his place and keep it, just 
where these pro-slavery writers wish him to be? And 
why won’t these pro-slavery anthropologists discuss the 
question of races without mixing it up with slavery? 
What has a difference in color to do with the love of 
liberty? They may discuss, wrangle, quagrel, and rack 
their feeble brains over the question, and until they come 
on to phrenological grounds, they will be as much in the 
dark as when they began. You are all wrong, gentlemen, 
wrong in your premises and wrong in your deductions. 
Because a person is colored or but imperfectly developed, 
it does not follow that he should be a slave. Liberty to 
improve is es sweet to the black as to the white. The 
organs of body and the faculties of the mind are the same 
in ber and in function in both white and black, the 





Church, or Swedenborgianism. The special subject 
treated are Death and Life; Mourning for the Dead; 
Memory in the Future Life ; Spiritualism ; The Building 
up of Regenerate Life; The Past and the Future; and 
War and Peace. 
Tae True TemreraNce PLAtTFoRM ; or, an Exposi- 


tion of the Fallacy of Alcoholic Medication. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. New York: R.T. Trall & Co. 1864. 


Dr. Trall takes the ground that “the drug-shop is the 
parent of the dram-shop,” and that so long as alcoholic 
medication is prescribed by physicians, alcoholic bever- 
ages will be dealt out by rum-sellers. He denies that 
alcohol is ever useful as a medicine, and contends that the 
true platform of the temperance reformer is total abstinence 
in its strict and literal sense and without proviso or excep- 
tion; and he argues the case with his usual ability. 


New Music.—We have received the following 
new sheet music from Mr. Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
New York: 

“Sanitary Fair Polka.” By Mrz. Parkhurst. “ Dost 
Thou Ever Think of Me, Love?” Soloand chorus. Words 
by Francis B. Murtha. Music by Mrs. Parkhurst, “Katy 
Did, Katy Dida’t.”. A comic song. Words by Mrs. Helen 
Corwin Fisher. Music by Mrs. Parkhurst. “ Wilt Thou 
be True?” Words by George Cooper. Music by 8. C. 
Foster. “The Young Volunteer.” ords by the author 
of “Over the River.” Music by J. RB. “The 
Golden Bow.” Mazourka Etude, By J. Davenport 
Kerrison. “She was all the World to Me.” W Saal 
Dr. Doffy. Music by 8. 0. Foster. “ When Old 
were Here.” Words by George Cooper. Music b; 8. 0. 
Foster. (The two latter songs were the Jast compositions 
of this eminent and popular song-writer, who died Jan 

The advertisements of Mr. Waters may be 
to which the reader’s 





only difference being in quality and in degree. But this 
has nothing to do with the question of slavery, and is only 


lugged in by politiciens who wish to make out a case. 
Keep to the question. gentlemen, and look at man phreno- 
logically, ag se will find ‘the study of Ethnology very 
instructive ! an proposes, but God dispeses. 


Tue Heratp or Heattu.—Many. of the former 
patrons of the Water-Cure Journal scattered over the 
world are not yet informed in regard to the change in 
name and the change of publishers. Be it understood 
that the Jerald of Iealth is the Water-Cure Jourual in a 
new form and with a new name, and now edited and pub- 
lished at $1 50a year, by R. T. Trall, M D., 15 Laight 8t., 
New York. Subscriptions received at this office in con- 
nection with this Journa.. 

Grape Cvtture —We have been permitted to 
examine the proof-sheets of a new work now in press 
entitled “ The Grape Culturiet” It is a book which the 
horticultural public will look for with great interest, and 
which, we venture to say, will not, like too many works of 
similar design, disappoint expectations. The author, Mr. 
Armirew 8. Fuller, widely and favorably knowa as a 
norseryman and a writer on horticultural topics, is no 
mere theoretical book-maker, but a practical man who 
“knows whereof he affirms,” and who has put in print 
only what he had previously worked out by the slow but 
sure process of actual experience. Here is just whero the 
book will be found to possess a degree of merit seldom 
attained in works of the kind. It will be perfeetly reliable. 
If Mr. Fuller recommends a particular mode of planting or 
eee, may rest assured that be has tried it and 
found it a good one. And so with other matters. Per- 


sonal aintance with the author enables us to speak 
with condense on this point. 








Questions or ‘‘ Genera Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to reepond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Best Tuovermrs” solicited, 
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Demonstration Wantep.—D. A. R. In your 
December number of the Jovrnat, in answer to the 
question of “ Alexis,” “how you can determine from a 
person's appearance that his digestion is weak,” and other 
questions, you answer that “ The digestive system is indi- 
cated by a fullness of the cheek directly outward from the 
mouth, and wideness of the middle part of the face.” 
This may be an answer to Aés question, but I shuld like 
to know, not what things simply tell it, but why you can 
know the digestion by tnese signs ? Also, witl you please 
tellin wha way or manner, and by whom, certain slipht 
uprisings and depressions of the surface of the hea: or 
face were deci to be the results of the mind’s action on 
the brain and nerves? And how can it be positively 
known orplainly shown that the faculties (or paris of the 
mind's structure) have permanent places of residing or 
certain nerves through which they act? I believe that 
thejlack of demonstration in these things is the chief rea-, 
soniwhy so many intelligent and religious men are op- 

Phrenology ; and until they are made plain to 
the simplest minds, the science of Phrenology will not be 
believed, without doubts, by the masa of thinking men. 
If yon wish to gain more successes for Phrenology, remove 
the greatest difficulties. 


Ana. Your method of asking questions, and then saying 
they can not be answered, indicates that you have pre- 
judged the case. If you understood Physiology, or the 
method of detecting disease in persons, you would not ask 
how we determine by the person’s appearance that the d'_ 
gestion is weak. The answer to “ Alexis” in the Decem- 
ber number, which you quote, seems to be as complete an 
answer as it requires. That the condition of the system is 
thus indicated is learned by experience and observation 
and why it is so is a question for reflection and ex 
tion. A successful farmer can tell by the looks of the soll 
what its nature is and what it will do; and for his purpose 
this fact is enough, without his knowing the cause or the 
why. There seems to be a connection between the cheek 
and the stomach, and that connection is indicated in vari- 
ous ways. Give a man or child anything which makes 
him sick at the stomach, and he will instantly grow pale 
in that part of the cheek before indicated. Let a child be 
troubled with its stomach and bowels for three days, and 
his round cheeks will become flabby and thin at that part ; 
and 80 soon as the disease is cured he begins to “ pick up,”’ 
and his cheek will fill out in a very few days, while his 
general weight will scarcely have been changed at all. 
We have seen a magnetized subject caused to be deathly 
sick at the stomach by the application of the fingers of the 
magnetizer to that part of the cheek. Finally, a « ofirmed 
dyspeptic’s condition is generally shown in the collapsed 
state of the cheeks. A similar series of proofs is obtained 
relative to diseases of the lungs, in regard to that part of 
the face called the cheek bone and the fleshy substance 
which covers it, from the nose outward, toward the ears. 
In consumptive cases the hectic flush is shown ; as the dis- 
ease advances, that partof the cheek falls away; and if the 
digestion be good, as it frequently is, the lower part of the 
cheek will still be plump, while the eyes will bok sunken 
and the upper part of the face pale and emaciated. 7 

You ask by whom, and in what manner, certain “slight 
uprisings and depressions” of the surface of the head wero 
decided to be the result of the mind’s action on the brain, 
nerves, etc.? Most of the knowledge which the world has 
is obtained by experiment and observation. Not one man 
in a miilion is able to push his inquiries right out into the 
darkness of the unknown, but men are obliged to feel their 
way and lay the track as they go along. No science was 
ever built up in an hour, but step by step, part by part, fact 
by fact, and most sciences are through combina- 
tions of troth and error. Phrenology was developed, as 
you ought to know, by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim; and. if 
you had read either of their works, or Combe’s large work 
on Phrenology, you could hardly have failed to learn the 
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history of the discovery of the various organs. We do not 
go by slight uprisings and depressions of the surface of the 
head. We bave many times asserted that we determined 
the size of the organs by the expansiveness of the head, or 
the length of the Ober from the center of the brain, or 
medulla oblongata, If you take a pair of calipers you 
will find that two heads can be found which, being seven 
inches in length from the center of the forehead to the 
center of the back-head, will vary in width an inch anda 
half. Now the differeace in these heads is not made by 
“slight uprisings and depressions.” Presidents of col- 
leges and others, who ought to know better, persist in the 
assertion that slight uprisings and depres-ions in the sur- 
face of the skull, such as they suppose ought to correspond 
with the convolutions of the brain, are the means which 
phrenologists employ to determine the largeness or small- 
ness of the organs. Men judging thus might be bumpolo- 
gists, but no respectable phrenologist ever believed ia such 
a method of examination. Dr. Gall made it a rule never 
to accept an organ as discovered and established till he 
had found a thousand instances in woich there was a con- 
currence between development of brain and manifest- 
a‘ion of faculty. There never was a man more honest, 
more simple-hearted, or a greater devotee to truth, ora 
greater enemy to quackery than Dr. Gall. Those who in- 
vestigate Phrenology will learn the method and the pa- 
tient efforts that were taken, on the part of the discoverers, 
to ertablish everythiag which they assert. 

There are some readers of the PurENoLOGICAL JouRNAL 
who expect that, by subscribing for a single year, they 
will Jearn the history of every faculty, by whom, when, 
and how discovered, every argument pro and con. that can 
be raised on the subject, as well as all the bearings and re- 
lations and uses to which Phrenology is applicable ; and if 
they buy a number which does not, in itself, settle every 
question which may possibly arise in their mind, they in- 
cline to load upon us a-string of skeptical questions, and 
challenge us for an answer, coupled with a doubt whether 
we can reply satisfactorily. If you will make it in your 
way to listen to a course of our private lectures to classes, 
you will hear the history of the discovery of the organs 
and a concise yet lucid exp'anation of the method of ex- 
amining heads and of ascertaining the developments of the 
organs; or if you will read as much on the subject as it is 
necessary for a man to do in order to raise bees, or tan 
sole-leather, you will feel no necessity for making interro- 
gations of this sort. Thanking you for asking the ques- 
tions, however, we submit the explanation herewith. 


Names.—H. Z. says: My memory of names asd 
little things is poor, while my memory of countenances is 
good. What is the cau-e of this? 

Ana. Your organ of Form is probably large and active, 
while your other powers of observation are either moderate 
or dormant. The memory varies according to the strength 
and activity of the organs adapted to the observation 
and memory of things. 

Psycuometay.—A. N. C. asks: By what rules 
can a person’s character be Judged by his handwriting ? 

Ans. We know of no rules, and there are few, if any, 
who can judge character, to a very great extent, by the 
outline of the handwriting. If it can be done at all, it 
must be done by some kind of magnetism or psychometry. 
A man of strong, clear, well-defined characteristics will 


flery thoughts. Charles Samner, Horace Greeley, Rufus 
Choate, and many other eminent men write what would 
be called an execrable hand; and we know of but very 
few distinguished men who write hand ly, not b 
they could not, had book-keeping or penmanship been 
their profession. 

2. “Is there an organ in the head that produces sym” 
pathy?” - 

Ans, Yes, many. The chief of which, however, is Be- 
nevolence, 

Gray Hatr.—A. E. M. asks: “ What are the 
caveses of bair turning gray or white? Is it the mode of 
wearng the bair, tight hats, or a diseased condition ?” 
2. “ What will increase the growth of whiskers and make 
them thick ?” 

Ans, The cause of the hair turning gray prematurely is 
in the bodily condition, and is an evidence of imperfect 
secretion in the blood. Unventilated hats tend to loosen 











the hair at the roots and cause it to fall off. Perfect 


| healih would secure the natural color to the hair till old 
| age. The only prescription we can give to make the 


whiskers grow thick, etc., is, to eat plenty of fried hasty 
pudding. There is one other receipt which we may name, 


| aod tbat is, to “rub on sweet cream, and let the cat lick 
| itoff.” But all the ingredients sold by the apothecaries, 
| and bought by verdant young men for this purpose, is so 
muct money lost without the increase of a single hair. 


“ LITTLE Mack.”—W. ©. Of the statement 


| going the rounds of the papers as to what Mr. F. said of 
| De. MeClelian and his son George, we know nothing. 


Exaggerated statements for and against public men are 
made by partisans, and for all we know to the contrary, 
this is one. 
Size or Heaps.—T. D. P. What is the proper 
size of head for a man and what for a woman? 
Ans.—-For a man weighing 150 lbs. the head should be 


| 22 inches, and that of a woman weighing 125 Ibs. about 
21 inches. These measurements would be considered 


about the full size; large would be one inch larger in each 
case, and very large would be two inches larger. 


A. P.—We can send spy-glasses at prices from 
$1 to #50. Their magnifying power strengthens with 
the price. A good “field-glass” worth $22 to $25, will 
reveal a man clearly two miles. They are not mailable. 
Webster’s Dictionary sells at $7 50, Worcester’s at $8 50, 
and has the greater number of words. As to which is 
best, we leave to the partisans of each to decide. 


A Mistaxe.—We have received the following 

note, which, with the words in brackets, explains itself. 
Catro, Iut., Feb., 1864. 

Eprtor Purexo.oeicat Journat, N. Y.—A subscriber, 
whose name can be of no consequeuce, induced his son to 
subscribe for the JournaL. When he saw the “ —. pic- 
ture” [Tom King, the boxer] he cat it out and burnt it up ; 
on reading descript:ve matter, he cut that out and incloses 
[to us] to say, that you greatly msjudged as regards one, 
at least, wh~n you give notoriety [to the practice of box- 
oe which is ail these villains want, in such a notice. 

We are obliged to you for your JournaL—ail have been 
instructed—we hope stili to be—we are sorry you made 
what I call this mstake. Traly yours. 

We cre quite obliged to our correspondent—whom we 
take to be an Englishman—for his candid criticiem. But 
on re-reading we can not eee why he should wish to with- 
hold it from his son, or why he may not accept the state- 
ment in the spirit in which it was written. We did not 
hold up the character of the pugilist for admiration nor 
imitation, but simply to represent a phase of life of which 
all intelligent people who read must hear more or less ; 
and to show how we msy, by simply developing the 
muscle, dwarf the mind and starve the spirit. As to our 
making it—boxing—a national affair, we but echoed the 
public sentiment, so far as that class is concerned. But 
in making comparisons, if anything invidious or untrue 
was said, it was unintentional. Certain it is, that no such 
public exhibition was permitted here as was granted to 
the English boxer, all over Great Britain and Ireland. 
We trast a higher civilization in both countries will very 
soon pat a stop to all such brutal exhibitions, by making it 
a penal offense. 


Growrs or Harr.—J. L. We know no sub- 


| stance capable of acting on the hair glands in the way 
generally write a distinct, handsome hand, if writing is | 
his bwe'ness ; but the ablest men are generaily the poorest | 
penmen, not because they do not think clearly and strongly, | 
but their laggard nature Is not able to keep up with their | 


you suggest. In cases where the skin and glands are 
torpid, such irritants as cantharides, mustard, etc., may 
and sometimes do promote the growth of hair, but it is not 
in the way you seem to suppose. It is simply by deter- 
mining the blood and other fluids to the part, which may 
be done quite as effectually though perhaps not so rapidly 
by the application of cold water and smart friction; but 
if the hair-producing elements are lacking in the body, no 
effect can be produced. 


Growta—Love.—1l. Why does woman com- 
plete her growth sooner than man? 

Ans.—First, because she is smaller, and second, because 
her vital or nutritive system is r:latively larger and more 
active than that of man, so that she grows faster. 

2. Is it right and judicious for parents to interfere in the 
love affairs of their children ? 

Ans.—Where children are not “ of age” parents have a 
legal right to interfere, and sometimes it is morally right 
and judicious to do so; but this depends upon circum- 
stances which can not be fully discussed here. We may 
give an article on the subject at a future time. 





TEMPERAMENT AND Marriace.—C. H. Q.. Is it 
or is it not best for a coup’e that have been keeping com. 
pany for 3} years (2} of whicn they have heen engaged) to 
part on account of their being too much alike in tastes, 
constitution, and temperament. 


Ans.— When persons are satisfied that they have made 
a mistake, it is generally best to rectify it if possible. 
Better Jate than never. After marriage the thing is not so 
easily done. 

N. B.—A large number of answers are neces- 
sarily deferred. They will appear in our next. 


Personal, 


“Our Boyrs.”—Three of our young men— 
phonographic reporters—who traveled with us in our late 
lecturing tour in Europe, bave returned to America, and 
are now profitably employed as fullows: 

Mr. J. L. Anpem has been promoted to the office of 
lieutenant, and is with General Baoks in La. 

Me. 8. W. Bunnuam is reporting in the law courts of 
New Orleans. 

Mr. J. H. Wrison, who but recently returned from the 
old couptry, is reporting the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature at Harrisburg, Pa. 

We may add that— 

Mz. G. RB. Bisnop, recently married to Miss Collins, of 
Rochester, N. Y., is fully occupied reporting law cases in 
New York city. 

Mr. E. 8. Bexprtn is reporting the lectures of Prof. 
Guyot, of Princeton, N. J. 

The d d for petent phonographers is increasing. 
The system should be introduced into all our schools. It 
must come to this, and “the sooner the better.” 

Rev. ALexanpER Cxiark, formerly of New 
Brighton, Pa., has become associated with Rev. T. H. 
Stockton, D.D., as pastor of the church of the New Testa- 
ment, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Eowarp Hircacocx, LL.D., formerly 
president of Amherst College, died on the 27th February, 
in his 70th year. He was no less distinguished as a 
Christian than asa scholar and a gentleman. His works 
on Geology have given him fame at home and abroad. 














PHusiness HAotices. 





Mrs. H. 8. Seymour, a lady of educa- 
tion and experience—a teacher of music—gives instraction 
in Physiognomy, according to the sysiem of Dr. Redfield— 
whose pupil she was—at 93 West Houston Street, on 
Tuesday evening of each week. Mra. Seymour is re- 
garded as even more competent to explain the mysteries 
of this complicated study than her teacher, and we may 
assure the reader that she will give him the benefit of 
her best knowledge on the subject, should he place him- 
self under her instruction. 


In Apvance.—Letters reach us in- 
quiring if our terms of subscription are payable in advance, 
to which we beg most respectfully to answer, yes. 

If renewals be made before July next, the price will be 
only $1 50 a year; sfier that date, unless there be a reduc- 
tion in the cost of paper, printing, and engravinz, we must 
fix our price at $2 a year or lose heavily, which we can 
not afford, nor would our generous subscribers wish us to 
furnish the JouRNat at a loss to ourselves. 


AMALGAMATED PrEns.—Messrs. Hertz 
& Co. are manufacturing an excellent pen—said to be 
almost as anti-corrosive as gold—which writes very freely 
and lasts a long time. There are two grades, the medium 
and the extra fine, and they seil at $2 a gross, If prepaid 
by post, 25 cents extra. We commend this pen as among 
the best—give it a trial. 


“Somerutne Sweer.”—A. J. W. asks 
if we will send the Journat to a clab of ten subscribers in 
Vermont, and take pay in maple sugar, We put the 
question to “ our women folks” and they said yes, and so 
say we. Sosend on the sugar at the market price, and 
the names. We can still supply the back numbers from 
January, when the present volume commenced. 
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Advertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 19th of the month. 








YDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


T. TRALL, M.D., Principal Physician. 

. P. BURDICK, M.D., } Ass:stant 

. H. H. HOFFMAN, M.D.,§ Phys. 
R. T. TRALL & Co, Proprietors. 

This Hygienic Institution continues as 
heretofore uuder the immediate supervision 
of Dr. Trall. 

Terms for Board and Treatment $9, or up- 
ward, per week, according to ms. a- 
trance Fee $5. Boarders are received at 
#6 per week, or upward. A)l business let- 
ters should be addressed to R. T. TRALL 
& Co. Those designed for Dr. Trall alone 
should bé addre-sed R. T. TRALL. tf. 


N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
5 258 Pacific Sircet, Brooklya, L. I. 


HARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


HE GRAPE CULTURIST, 

Now in press. and will be issued in a 
few days. The Grape Cutturist, a plain, 
practical treatise on the cultivation of the 
native grape. Fall and explicit directions 
are given for propagating by cuttings in the 
open air and under glass; slso the best 
method of grafiing, layerng, praning, train- 
ing, hybridizing, growing from , build- 
ing propagating houses and hot-beds, gar- 
den culture, vineyard culture, diseases, 
insects, description of varieties, and a gen- 
eral review of the various systems of training 
in use. More fully illustrated than any 
other work heretofore issued upon the sub- 
ject. Price, $1 25. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Address, 

ANDREW 8. FULLER 
Horticultarist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REES AND PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 

—*ec'duous and evergreen, Fruit and 
Ornamental, in all sizes, at iow rates. Pur- 
chasers should send for new Priced List for 
1864 before purehasing elsewhere. Car- 
riage paid to Boston, Newport, and New 
York. . WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, Piymouth, Mass. 

















Ryne eo WANTED. Salary paid. 
Apply (with stamps)to HARRIS BROS., 
Boston, Masa, 8-4 
UMAN SKELETONS; imported from 
France. ANATOMICAL CHarts, MAN- 
IKINS, ant other apparatus used by Physi- 
cians and Lecturers. Furnished by FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 
P. 8. Surgieal Instruments, Syringes, 
Magnetic Machines, etc., supplied at manu- 
facturer’s prices. 


HORT HAND. All works on Phonogra- 
phy may be had of 
FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 
RENCH FLANNEL ARMY AND 
TRAVELING SHIRTS.—Dress Shirts 
made to measure, a perfect fit, of superior 
materials and workmanship, $24 and $3) 
per dozen. 








Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making, at JAMES PARRISH’S 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 323 
Canal Stree}, near Greene Street, New York 


Throw off 
the Yoke. 


McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 

Ready-made, or made to measure, at 273 
Greenwich Street, two doors above Murray 
Street. the largest variety of Neck- 
Ties, Merino and Silk Undergarments, 


Th Collars, 
lished 851, T. MCLAUGHLIN, Aoeee 





GPt IMPROVEMENTS IN SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 
SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 

Tas mechine is constructed on entirely 
new principles of mechanism, possessi 
many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
iog been examined by the a 
experts, and pronounced to be simplicity 
and perfection combined. 

The following are the principal objections 
urged against Sewing Machines: 

1. Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

2. Liability to get out of order. 

8. Expense, trouble, and loss of time in 
repairing. 

4. Incapacity to sew every description of 
material. 

5. Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS 
EXEMPT ee THESE OBJEC- 


It has a straight needle, perpendicular 
action, makes the Lock or Shuttle Stitch, 
which will neither rip nor ravel, and is 
alike on both sides; performs perfect sew- 
iog oh every description of material, from 
Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with 
cotton, linen, or silk thread, from the coarsest 
to the finest number. 

Having neitner Cum nor Cog Wheel, and 
the lea-t possible friction, it rans as smooth 
as glass, and is 
EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MA- 

CHINE! 


It requires fifty per cent. less power to 
drive it than any other Machine in market. 
A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its streng:h and «o-derful simp!city of 
construction, renders it almost impossible to 
get out of order, aod is guarenteed by the 
Compauy to g've entre satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may 
desire to supply themselves with a superior 
article, to call and examine this Unrivuled 
Machine. 

But, in a more especial manner, do we 
sol'cit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COaCH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SH'!RT AND BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKERS, 
VEST AND PANTALOON MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS. 


Religivus and Charitable Institutions will 
be liberally dealt with. 
PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 
No. 1. Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
Fetler, Guage, Braider, and Corder, com- 
plete #5) 
No. 2. Small Manufacturing, with Exten- 
sion Table 5 
No. 8. Large Manufacturing, with Exten- 
sion Table 75 
No. 3. Large Manuf:cturing, for Leather, 
with Rolling Foot and Oil Cup $85 
One-half hour's instruction is sufficient 
to enable any person to work this Machine 
to their entire s.tisfaction ! 


Acents Wantep for all towns in the 
United States, where agents are not already 
estabrished. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom a liberal 
discount will be given. 

Texas, invariably Casa on delivery 

T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
454 Broadway. 





AGENTS AVD DEALERS IN SEED 

end Trees, and te Clubs. My Whote- 

sale Se ne ee . Oar- 
riage nesages paid to Boston, 

and New Yorke BM. WATSON, * 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 





RTABLE PRINTING OFFICES— 
= For the use of Merchents, 
and other Business Men. 
ADAMS PRESS ©O., 81 Park 
York. Circolar sent free. 
of Type, Cats, etc., six cents. 





RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
FOR SPRING OF 1864. 


Ertwaneoer & Barry respectfully invite 
the attention of Plonters, Nurser. men, and 
dealers m Trees to the great stock of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees and Plants of every 
description, which they now offer for Spring 
planting. ° 

Stanparp Faorrt Trers for Orchards, 

Dwaszpr Frorr Trees for Gardens. 

Dwarr Maen Tzees fur Potting. 

Smatu Frorrs, including the newest and 

finest varieties of Gooseberries, Biack- 
berries, Currants, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, cte. 

Harpy Grapes for out-door culture. 

70 varieties. 

Forrren Grapes for Vineries, 60 varieties. 

Fies, Ozaners, an> Lemons, fruiting 

piants. 


Over 


ORNAMENTAL. 

Decrpvovs OrNaMENTAL Tress, upward 
of 800 speci~s and varieties. 

Weeprinc or Droorpine Tukzs, 25 distinct 
and beautiful varieties, 

Trees with REMARKABLE AND OgNA- 
MENTAL FoutaGe of 50 distinct varieties. 

Raxs anv Beavtiror. Lawn TREES 

Harpy Everceren Trees, of all kinds 
and sizes, of beautiful form, frequently 
transp'anted, and sure to move safely. 

New anp Rare Everereens, from Cali- 
fornia. etc. 

Fiowrrmxe Saerves—A great collection 
of over 800 different species an‘ varie- 
ties of the most ornamental—large 
p'ants. 

CirmBIne AND TRAILING Survss, over 60 
species and varieties. 

Roses, the largest stock in America, com- 
prising over 600 of the most beautiful 
sorts of all classes. 

Pzontes, Chinese Herbaceous, 40 of the 
finest sorts, 

Scpers Dovsie Dan tas, 100 select sorts. 

Puuoxes AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS, the 
finest new and old sorts, 

PespervaL on Montuaty Carnations— 
A largé and superb collection. 

Harpy Hersaceovs Firowegrine Pants, 
upward of 300 species and varieties. 
GLapro_vs, the finest new and old sorts. 

Gneen-Hovuse and Beppinc-Ovurt PLants 
in great variety. 

The entire-s'ock is in perfect order; 
owing to the unusual mildness of the winter 
the most delicate trees have escaped injury. 

The following Catalogues, which give 
prices and terms, will be sent pre-paid upon 
the receipt of postave stamps, as fullows: 
Nos. 1 and 2, ten cents each, No, 8, five 
cents, No. 4 three cents. 

No. 1.—A Descriptive and Illustrated 

Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2.—A Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
etc., etc., etc. 

No. 3.—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Petunias, and select new Green-House 
and Bedding Plants, published every 
spring. 

No. 4.—A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade 
List, published every autumn. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount. Hope Nurseries, 
March Ist., 1964. Rochester, N. Y.. 





“Second only to ‘Jane Eyre.’’ 


LIZA WOODSON, OR THE EARLY 
DAYS OF ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
WORKERS. 


Unheralded and i—no effort 
having been made to forestall public opin- 
ion—th's volume comes before the reading 
public to be judged by its merit alone. 

Mre. M. A. L., the well-known end talent- 
ed editorial contributor to the Chicago NV. 2 
Covenant, says of it: 

“ We took up this book just as the Jamps 
were lighted and the children were dropp:ng 
off to sleep in their littl+ beds, and whea we 
Jaid the v.lame down the dawn of another 
day was looking in at the window. It had 
cost us the loss of a nighi’s sleep. 

“Since reading ‘Jane Eyre’ we have read 
nothing in the way of autobiography half so 
intéresting, nothing in the way of fiction 
half eo thrilling.” 

Price $1 25. Sent post paid. 

Address A. J. DAVIS & CO., 
274 Canal 8t., New York. 


“The Proper Stady of Mankind is Man.” 
MIRROR OF THE MIND; Or, Your 

A Character from Your Likeness. For 
LER AND 








d one 8-cent stamp to Fow- 
‘ELLs, No, 303 Broadway, N. Y. 





RTICLES that every GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPER SHOULD USE, 
and ev 
GOOD GROCER SHOULD SELL, 


Made from the best ea yn 
form in quality, and SIXTE. OUNCES 
to the pound. 


PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS, 


A pure and wholesome article, which has 
vo superior for wakiog Biscuit, Cake, and 
Pastry light and rich. In the New England 
States, where the best artic'es are required, 
it takes the lead of all others. 


PYLE'S BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 
Put up solely for Cooking Purposes, and 
Werranted to suit. Most cooks know the 
difficulty in getting good Cream Tartar, but 
they bave only to ask fur PYLH’S and be 
suited. 

PYLE’S BAKING SODA. 
Fall strength, pure, and suitab!e for Calina-. 
ry or Medicinal use, 
PYLE’S YEAST POWDER, 

Put up in Tin Cans and Paper, aod warrant- 
ed equa! to any in use, at reduced prices; 
never fails to make good Biscuit, Cake, or 
Pastry without Cream Tartar and Soda. 
Any one can use it with success. All the 
above articies are put up GOOD WEIGHT, 


PYLE’S 0. K. SOAP. 
The best and most economical Washing 
Soap nowin use, It is tne Washerwoman's 
Favorite, and sels in preference to the com- 
mon soaps wherever known. 


PYLE’S BLUING POWDER. 


The most complete Washing Blue yet 
known, both for che»pness and efficacy. It 
also makes a beautifal bine Writing Ink, It 
js indeed the ladies’ favorite. 


PYLE’S ENAMEL BLACKING. 


A Splendid Boot Polish, that never gets 
hard nor injares the leather. 


PYLE’S STOVE POLISH 


Makes a beautiful Polish on Cast or 
Wrougtt Iron, and prevents rust, 


PYLE’S NAVY BLACK INK, 
Writes jet black and flows smothly. 


PYLE’S SHAVING SOAP 


Makes a rich, pp ag na lather. Compe- 
tent judges call it the best they have tried. 

These artictes are all first class, and need 
only to be tested. 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS 
Will find a fall supply of Commercial 
CREAM TARTAR and SALERATUS, BI- 
CARB. SODA, SAL SODA, 80AP POW- 
DER, Ere., of every quality aod rtyle re- 
quired by the trade, at the lowest market 
prices. 
n TEA CADDIES of all sizes always on 
aod, 

Address, JAMES .PYLE. Manufacturer, 

Cor. Washington and Franklin Sts., 

ew York. 
Nos. 350, 352, 854, and 356 Washington 

St, 2 4 Franklin St. 1t. 





()FFICE FOR PATENTS, 303 BROAD- 


way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
cution of applications for patents in the 
United States and allother countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an extensive 
b q t of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete- 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 
patents that can be furnished by any house 
in A nerica. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applications receive Mr. How's 

pattention. Address, FowLer anp 
Weuts, No. 308 Broadway, New York.. 
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EW MUSIC.—“WHEN OLD 
N FRIENDS WERE HERE.”—A very 
beautifui and touching Song, in B Flat: 

When old friends were hefe, 
In days that are flown, 
How fond were the hands 
Which off clusned my own! 
The path ways of life 
Wore pleasure’s sunny hue, 
Ant vovces were near 
With tomes warm and trac. 

“SHE WaS ALL THE WORLD TO 
ME&.”—This is a sweet, flowing melody, in 
E Fiat. 

The above are the last two sonvs of the 
late Stephen C. Foster. Price 25 cents 
each, mailed free. 

HORACE WATERS, 

Publisher, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


( NE CENT.—AS THE WARM 
weather approaches, prepare to re- 
duce your household expenses, by getting 
Fisu’s Kerosene on Gas 
COOKING APPARATUS. 

One costing $4 50 will cook a meal for 5 

persons, at a cost of 
ONE CENT. 

Thousands of them have been sold, and 
the demand is increasing. A Descriptive 
Pamphiet furnished o~. 

WM. D. RUSSELL, Agent, 
206 Peurl Street, N. Y. 

N.B.—The trade supplied on liberal 

terme, 





Just Published, 
HE NEGRO’3 PLACE IN_ NATURE. 
A paper read before the London An- 
tnropological Society, by Dr. JAS. HUNT, 
F.R.S. Every person desirous of under- 
etan-imng the true position of the negro 
should read ths pampblet. Price, post- 
paid, single copies, 15 cents; twenty copies, 
2% Address 
VAN EVRIE, HORTON & ©0., 
Publisners, No. 162 Nassau 8a., N. Y. 





Ture Craia Microscopes. 


This is the best and chesp- 
es: microscope in the world 
for generatuse. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theObio State 
Agriculural Fair. It requires 
no focal adjust t, if 
about lw diameters, or 10,06 
times, and is so simple that a 
child can use it, t will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 95, or with 

six beautiful mounted objects for $3; or with 
24 omjects, $5. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





)LANTS AND SEEDS PREPAID BY 

mail, in great variety. Price List now 
ready. B. WATSON, 

Plymouth, Mass. 
INDISPENSABLE. 

HOW TO WRITE, 

HOW TO TALK 

HOW TO BEHAVE, 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS, 
Universally acknowledged to be the best 
book on these subjects ever published, are 
all contained in one volume, entitled 


Hanp-Booxs ror Home Ia- 
PROVEMENT. 

This volume in {itself constitutes a com- 
plete library for the young, and the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 
tion can be found nowhere else for many 
times the price, which is only $2, when sent 
by mail, post-paid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
303 Broadway, New York. 





IANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONI- 
ums, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, 
Piano Stools aod Covers, Sheet Music, 
Masie Books, Music Merchandise, and all 
kinds of Musical Ins'raments at wholesale 
and retat!. Seeond-hand Pianos and Melo- 
deons at great bargains. New Pianos and 
Melodeons to let, and rent allowed if pur- 
- Monthly payments received forthe 
same. Pianos tused and Cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos, 
HORACE WATERS, gear 
tf, - 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


AWARDED 

7 THE STATE FF 
NEW YORK. 
VERMONT. 
ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN. 


CELEBRATED 
HOLILS'OILSV13 


INES 
titors at the State Fairs of 
ILLINOIS, : 
MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, 


SEWING H 


Were awarded the Highest Pr 
NEW YORK, 
VERMONT, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO, KENTUCKY, 
INDIANA, OREGON, 

And at every respectable Institute and Count: Fair held in 1968. 
SALES-ROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A GREAT SUCCESS! UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF SEWING 
MACHINES. 


over all cx 





Y 





THE 


Never fail to satisfy those who 
give them a thorough trial, and 
wherever introduced are rapidly su- 
perseding all others. 

= . trutght woedle as delete, ee 

= . struight n le an 7 making 

Shuttle Sewing Machines the Lock Srrron, which is alike on 
both sides, and for economy, durabil ty, elasticity, and beauty \s the only stitch worthy 
of use. They are propelled by Cams, which produce better-timed motions for sewing than 
can possibly be obtained by cranks or links. They work like a “ thing of life,” the needle 
throwing out its loop, and thea standing still until the shuttle s through, when both 

draw upon the threads together making the stitch tight and st:ong. They are capable of 
running at very high speed, and being smoothly finished, and making five atitches to every 
revolution of the balance wheel, aspeed wnequaled by any other shuttle machine in use. 

For these reasons the “ Weep” is acknowledged, wherever known, to be the BEST 
SEWING MACHINE MADE, and is unequaled in its simplicity of construction, Powrr, 
Dunanitity, Ease o¢ MANAGEMENT, and the great beauty and certainty of iis operation. 

EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED. 

All orders or communications from Families, Tailors, Seamstresses, Clothiers, Harness 
Makers, etc., in the country, will receive prompt attention. 

Send for Descriptive Circular and Samples of Work. 

AGENTS WANTED in every locality. 

P. 0O.—Box 2,041. 


> = é 


WEED LGCK STITCHD 


Address 506 Broapway, New York. 
Foxsoro’, Mass., January 7th, 1862. 
Gents: I have ran the Weep Sewrxe Macmrne for eight years, and have tried most of 
the Sewing Machioes in the market. I bave made it my study for some years to ascertain 
which of the machines was best for all kinds of sewing and length of duration with the 
l-ast repair. I consider the Weep the best Sewing Machine I know of. H. L. Swzer. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND SAFES FOR SALE CHEAP, 





AT 
NEW YORK SAFE DEPOT, 
71 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
D. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF LILLIE’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 








THE WONDERFUL 
CANTERING HORSES. 


HESE Horses are exciting the most live- 
ly interest with all the boys and girls, 
and those parents who desire rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes for their children, 
THEY ARE UNEQUALED 
as a means of delightful outdoor exercise. 
They run by the weight of the rider; are 
guided by the bridle. 
Call and take a ride, or send stamp for cir- 
cular and price list. 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, ~ 
498 Broadway, New York. 


N ERRY’S MUSEUM, THE OLDEST 
and best juvenile magazine in the 
world. Comme.ces its teenty-fourth yeas 
with the January number. It contains the 
choicest and most instructive stories, the best 
historical and descriptive articles, and the 
most interesting miscellaneous reading 
suited to the capacity of the young. The 
Puzzle department and illustrations are 
unsurpassed. Prizes are given monthly. 

A new steel engraved portrait of Hiram 
Hatchet, one of its editors, presented to 
every new subscriber. 

One of Wheeler and Wilson’s best $45 
Sewing Machines given to any one who will 
obtain sixty new subscribers. 

Send for a specimen number. 

awste. the — to — Faery 
ol a year; single co 0 cen’ 
7 eT N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, N. Y. City. 


EW MUSICO—“THE SANITARY 

FAIR POLKA,” dedicated to the pa- 

trons of the Sanitary Fair, composed by 

Mrs. Parkhurst. This Polka is a perfect 

m, yed tee = 4 by the band at the 
Fair. Price 


cents. A pianist 
in attendance to New M 


usic. 
ORACE WATERS, 
Qt Publisher, No.-481 Broadway. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S 











LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


Have won the Highest Premiums at all the 
m t State and Mechanical Fairs 
where exhibited this season. 

2 


505 Broadway, New York. 


)RESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1°64. 
Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and 
others purchasing Seeds in small or large 
quantities, by sending a list of what they 
require, will receive the same by return of 
mail, with the lowest possible prices an- 
nexed for cash. Carriage paid to Boston 
and New York, Seeds ents by mail. 
. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


IANOFORTE TEACHERS SAY that 

with RICHARDSON’S NEW METH- 
OD they are enabled to impart a thorough 
knowledge of Piano Playing with far less 
difficulty, and grea'er rapidity than by any 
other system, and the Scbolar.is er 











—— va Sa 
ver ent ee or pro- 
vider und Ul sabe the Sol comming 
the best of everything for honsehold use, 
and it is this intelligence that has given 
such pepuerey to tae articles of JAMES 
PYLE’S Manafactare, which are freq 
ly advertised in these columns 

All who want truly reliable articles should 
send to the Grocer or Storekeeper fur 
PYLE’S SALERATUS, CREAM TAR- 
TAR, BAKING SODA, O. K, SOAP, and 
BLEACHING POWDERS. 

y om all reliable and desirable a 


G ENERAL McCLELLAN’S REPORT 
J is published entire in Numbers 26 and 
27T—for February 20th and 27th—of the 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 
The is reprinted from the official 
copy, pr d to Congress, ja a form con- 
venient fur publication, and accompanied 
by a full index. The two numbers, con- 
taining the supplements with the Report, 
are for sale by ail ne ers, or sent pre- 
=o pedeigt af the poles Genre Onna), 
y - 
W. C. CHURCH, Proprietor, 
tk: 192 Broadway, N. ¥ 














with his daily progress, and looks 
forward to his next lesson #s a pleasant pas- 
time rather than as an irksome task. C) 
usual dull and wearisome exercises for prac- 
tice are in this NEW METHOD superseded 
by charming Melodies that please the ear 
while they assist the pupil in his efforts to 
become an excellent pianist. Sent - 
paid on receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 





HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE: 
ItCan Do. By 
28, Cooper 


ten cents. 
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HY WILL YOU DYE? 

ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
for Changing Gray, Red, or Flaxen Hair 
to a beautiful Brown or Black by a few ap- 
plications, without dyeing. 

It does not dye the hair, but by its chemi- 
cal combinations changes the coloring mat- 
ter, causing it to become its original color in 
less time than any by other preparation. 

It contains no mineral or other po'son, 
such as sugar of lead, nitrate of silver, etc., 
which all the liquid hair restorers contain 
ant which are acknowledged to be very in- 

jurious both to the hair and system, and 
have often produced serious results. 

It is by far the cheapest preparation. One 
bottle is sufficient in most cases to uce 
the desired effect, after which the hair is 
kept in the most beautiful state by the oc- 
casional use. Give it a fair trial, and if not 
satisfied as to the result, the money will in 
ail cases be refunded, 

Ladies will find this Pomade an indispen- 
sable toilet article, both asa hair dressing 
and its agreeable me. 

Gentlemen whose whiskers have become 
gray can have them restored to a rich dark 
color by the use of the Pomade. 

Prepared only by 

ARNOLD ALDRICH, 
870 Broadway, N. Y ~ 

Sent to any part of the United States. 
Price 50 cents. 

Sold by Helmbold, 594 Broadway. 





HE CULTIVATION OF THE CRAN- 

berry.is much more easy and successful 
in the common dry soil of private gardens, 
market gardens, or in field culture, than in 
the usual clumsy way in bogs and mead- 
ows. The yield this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. 


Explicit directions for cultivation, with price 

of Cranberry Piants, and all other useful 

and ornamental Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, 

will be eent by mail. Fite proseld by 
. B. M. WATSON, 


mail. 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 





HEALTH MAGAZINE FOR THE 
MILLION. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 


IFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, IN 
elegant Bindiogs, by 
VIRTUE, YORSTON, &Go., 
Publishers and Importers, 
No. 12 DEY STREET,NEW YORK. 


THE ART JOURNAL.—The vol- 
ume for 1863 will be ready on the 
24th of December, containing, inad- 
dition to the regular contents, an ii- 
lustrated catalogue of th > Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862, Bound 
in green cloth $13 00 

THE VERNON GALLERY. — 150 
Engravin 56 00 

THE WILKIE GALLERY. —67 

25 00 


gravings. Lettered proofs on India 

per, quarto grand eagle size ; a 

imited number printed. Bound in 
half morocco, git. ............... 100 00 
PIEDMONT AND ITALY,—144 En- 
20 00 


Prarines. sadeadentansabakechncens 
SWITZERLAND ILLUSTRATED, 
18 
BEAUTIES OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
—S8T Engravings 1% 
THE DANUBE ILLUSTRATED.— 
2 00 
ILLUSTRATED.—120 


SCOTLAND 
Engravings.. 


gs 
CANADIAN SCENERY.—120 Eng... 1 
SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES 
F IRELAND.—120 Engravings.. 18 C0 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 
AGAINST RUSSTA.—74 Steel En- 
eravings and 7 Maps 2 00 
HISTORY OF TILE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE IN INDIA AND THE 
EAST.—Engravings and Maps.... 12.00 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND.—8) Engravings........... 15 00 
OYCLOPEDIA OF THE USEFUL 
ARTS.—2,500 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 2 Vols 
HISTORY OF THE. UNITED 
— Steel Engravings. 3 


16 50 
Engravings. 8 Vols, Bound 





Formerly the Warer-Cvre Jovrna 
EDITED BY R. T. TRALL, M.D., 


1s Devoted to Hygienic Medication, Bodily 
Development, and the Laws of Life. 


In it 
THE TRUE NATURE OF DISEASE, 


together with its rational and proper treat- 
ment is fully explained, and the earnest 


8 For further particulars, see the Pnb- 
lishers’ extensive Catalogue. 


AND-MILLS.—R. T. TRALL & CO. 

1 Laight Street, New York, keep 

omnntly for sale Hand-Mills particularly 

adapted for cracking wheat and grinding 

Graham flour or corn for hominy and samp, 
or parched corn or rusk. 











endeavor of its conductor is to give to the » 


public a 
FIRST-CLASS. HEALTH JOURNAL, 


which shall fully meet the demands of the 
age and contribute to improve the condition 
of the masses, 


! 
THE LABORING CLASSES SHOULD} 
HAVE IT. | 


Its plain and practical teachings will im- 
part to them a knowledge of such principles 
as ere of vital Interest to all, and enable 
them to be in a measure independent of the 
professional and rating classes of soeie: y. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE It.! 


From no othet Journal can so much) 
vatuable information be derived relating to | 
heal h and the treatment of disease, Re-| 
ports are furnished for its pages of interest- | 
Ing cases of medication and treatment, which | 
are of themselves of incalculable value to 
every family in-the land. 


THE EDITOR’S MEDICAL NOTES 


are always full of interest, being replete 
with ions touching health and 
disease. 

A new volume commenced January Ist, 
1864. Subseriptions can b-gin at any time. 
nui = back numbers for 1863 can be sup- 

ied. 


TERMS: $1 50 per yeer in advance ;| 


four copws, $5; ten or more ies, $1 eac 
dugte 8 :bseriber for ‘sets entitled 


RA 
R. 1. TRALL & CO., 
No. 15 Laight 8t, New York. 


h. 
to 





T= NEW_YORK MONTHLY, Kare 
J. Borp Editor and i 
and handsome leat aanie eraak 


] READ-MAKING.—IT HAS BEEN A 

great s‘udy with us for years to get an 
article of bread at once wholesome, palat- 
able, easy to masticate, and easily made. 


|The different recipes have been given 


through the Hydropathic Cook- Book, Wa- 
ter Cure for the Milion,. Water-Cure Jour- 


nal, ete., and again in the March number of 


the Herald of Heath. The bread there 
described as “ Gems” is by far the bert of 
any yet made to meet all the above requi- 
siiions, We cop? the recipe: “Stir to- 
gether Graham flour and cold water to 
about the eonsistency of ordinary cup-cake 
batter. Bake in a hot oven in small tin 
patty pans, two inches square and three- 
fourths of an inch deep.” 

“ Many persons have failed of success in 
making this bread from negtecting one very 
essential requisi‘e—the size of the pans in 
which it is baked. If they are larger than 
the dimensions given, the bread will be 
heavy. If smaller, they will be dry and 
hard. But made this size, and filled evenly 
fall, if the batter is of the right consistency, 
and the oven hot, they will rise one half, 
and be almost as light and porous assponge 


e. 
We used separate pans for some time, but 
found them very toconveniens We have 
them now formed and wired together as 
represented in the cut above, and flad them 
a very great improvement. 

To ly the continued demand for them 
by al every persgn who eats the bread, 
we have had heavy iron moulds cast to 
form them, and can supply them at the rate 
of $1 per squares, Address, 





, at one dollar 
in advance, Sui ibe for it. — 


B. T. TRALL & CO. 
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TIMELY BOOK! 
A USEFUL BOOK! 
HUNT'S GAZETTER 
Ot the Border and Southern States. 

A hand book for the uee of soldiers, and 
reference ik for everybody, with full 
authentic descriptions of all the cities, towns, 
villages, mountains, rivers, etc. All the 
railroad and turnpike routes, with distances 
from place to place, topographical situa- 
tions, ete., with a fine large steel plate map. 
272 pages. Price 50 cents ; in cloth binding, 
15 <i in leather, with tuck for pocket 
use, $1. 

From the American Literary Gazette — 
A valuable aid to the better understanding 
of the movements of our armies in the Sonth. 

From the Philadelphia Sunday Dis- 
patch.—This little book is a portable vade 
mecum, Which will be of vast use to officers, 
soldiers, and citizens. It contains a great 

t of topographical and statistical in- 
formation, with routes ef roads, railroad 
maps, ete. As a book of reference it will 
be of daily use during the present year. 

From the Washington Chronicle.—One 
of the best hand beoks we have ever pe- 
rused, No flicoer or soldier of the army 
should omit procuring a copy. 

From the Pittshurg Gazette. — This yvo- 
lume in a traveler’s pocket or valise, or in a 
soldier’s knapsack, daring the eeperamning 
campaign in the Southern States, wou! 
prove itself a very wel and ag bh 
companion. 

Sold by all booksellers, newsdealers, and 


sutlers. 
JOHN P.. HUNT, Publisher, 
59 Fifth Street, Masonic Mall. 
GENERAL AGENTS. 
New York—American News Co., 121 
Nassau Street. 
Philadelphia—Chas. Desilver, 1229 Ches‘- 
nut Street. 
Baltimore—Henry Taylor & Co., San 


Iron Building. 
. St. Louis—Joa Torrey, 21 North Fourth 
tree 


RAPE VINES. First-class vines of 
Allen’s Hybrid, Concord, Oreveling, 
Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Iona, 
Isabella, Rogers, No. 4, 15. and 19, and many 
other varieties for sale as low as vines of the 
same quality can be had elsewhere. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

My st~ck of Strawberry Plants isnot large, 
but I will sell at the same prices as last sea- 
son. Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, Boston 
Pine, Austin, Downer, etc, etc., at $6 per 
1000. Priced catalogues sent frec to all ap- 
plicants, 

I have also a good stock of Raspberries, 
Currants, Blackberries, ete , at low rates. 

A. 8. FULLER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARING AND SUFFERING: 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT RAIL- 
ROAD ADVENTURE. 


THE MOST THRILLING EPISODE OF 
THE WAR. 


By LIEUT. PITTENGER, one or tue 
ADVENTURERS. : 

The Book is illustrated by a fino steel 
portrait of the author, and several exquisite 
wood engravings, and printed in the bigh- 
est style of typographical beauty. 

2-8 Pages. Price One Poller, post-paid. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the country, 
te whom extraordinary inducements are 
offered by the publisher. 

Address all erders to 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Pnitade!phi». 














EVEN. REASONS WHY THE 
. . SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


shonld be taken regularly by every mechan- 
ic, manufacturer, inventor, and artisan : 


. 1, It is a publication devoted especially 
to their several snterests, Every wamber 
contains sizteen pages of useful mutter, 
taining to novel mechanism, new inventions 
and discoveries—themes interesting and 
useful to all persons engaged in, or in any 
way connected with, mechanical or manu- 
facturing pursuits, 

2. Itis a cheap publication—furnished so 
low, in fact, that no mechanije, manafacturer, 
or inventor can plead inability to spare from 
bis earnings or business the small sum 
ch»rged for a year’s subscription. 

8. It is printed on the finest quality of pa- 
per, in a convenient furm for binding; and 
every numer is embellished with original 
ease , ayes wens A and other in- 
veritions, all of which are prepared express- 
ly for this publication. - , 

4. No other paper or periodical published 
in this country conta‘ns a weekly official list 
of all the Patents and Ciaims issued from 
the United States Patent Office; hence the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is indispensable 
to every mechanic, manufaciurer, or in- 
ventor who is desirous of keeping himsel: 
advised as to what new machines or other 
novelties have been most recently patented. 

5. In subscribing for the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN the reader receives the latest 

foreign as well as home intelligence, per- 
taining to the industrial pursuits of man- 
kind, Allthe best scientific and mechanical 

icals published in Eogland, France, 
and Germany are ived at the office of 
the SCLENTIFIC ERICAN, and thus 
afford the publishers facilities for p . 
the very latest news neleting to science and 
mechanies in the Old World. 

6. In their next volume, which will com- 
mence on January 2, 1+6%, the publishers of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN promice to 
oho as during ing years, all the 

atest ech in Stream EnGtngenine, 
Wax Vesszis, Oxrpnaxce—military and 
naval—Free-Arms, Mronanics’ Too.s, 
Manvuractusine Macnrivery, Farm Iupir- 
MENTS, WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. W ATER- 
Wueets, Pumps end other hydranlic appr- 
rates, Hovsenotp UTENsILs, ECTRIC, 
Onemicat. and Martuematicat Inerrv- 
ments, Fiyrsg Macutxnes, and other 
Curious Inventions, besides all the varied 
articles designed to lighten the labor of 
mankind, not only in the Shop and Ware- 
house, but in every place where the indus- 
tries of life are pursued. 

7. Subscribers who preserve their num- 
bers for binding have, at the end of every 
year, two handsome volumes of 416 pages 
each, containing several hundred engrav- 
ings; the whole being worth, as @ work of 
referen e, many times the price of eubscrip- 
tion, which is only $8 per annum, $1 50 each 
volume, or #1 for four months. 

Western and Canadian money or Post- 
office stamps taken at par for subscriptions, 
Canadian subscribers will please to remit 25 
cents extra on each year’s subscription to 
pre-pay postage, 

MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
No. 87 Park Row, New York. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


ComBer’s LEcTURES ON 
Purenonocy. By George Combe. With 
Notes, an Historical Sketch, and an Essay 
on the Phrenological Mode of Investiga- . 
tion. Price $1 50. 


Constitution or Man, 
considered in relation to External Objects. 
Combe. Over three hundred 

d copies of this great work hayo 








1. 





OMMODIOUS New Dwelling Tonse 

at Flushing, £0 feet by 4, plezza 

on two sides, suitable for a lerge tamily 
Boarding House or WATER-CURE, ver 

cohvevient; 16 rooms, an acre of ground, 


many large Fruit and trees, 
ete, pleasan'ly retired, and half a mile 
from the village; Rent moderate, and most 
80 to a Spiritualist, as Intelligence is pref. r- 
red, This House is also for sale. 


BR. PRINCE, Flashing, N. Y. 





Purenotogy Proven, I1- 
LUSTRATED, anv Apritev. We regard 
this work as not only the most important of 
any whieh has before been written on the 


ican eee tage Le 
cal Science. 





ough know of 
Price #1 0 


been sold, and the demand still continues, 
This is the only auth merican edi- 
tion. Price $1 50. 


Derence or Parenowoey. 
Boing an able Vindication of Phrenology, 
together with an Essay on the Nature and 
Value of Phrenological Evidence. By A. 
Boardman, Esq. Price $1 00. 


Epvcation: irs E1Lement- 
ARY PRINCIPLES. Founded on the Na- 
ture of Man. By Dr. Spurzheim. #1 00. 

The Boston Maticat and Surgical Jour- 
nal says: ** We regard this volume as one 


te Cane Seporeene eeoee Soe aos 
to the many years. It is full of 


sound nes and practical wisdom.” 
AND WELLS, 





Address, FOWLER 
ron Broadway, New York- 
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Vurieties. 





DIAMOND-MAD. 


Tae most profound adamantologist in the world 
is the Duke of Brunswick. He has in his posses- 
sion three million of dollars’ worth of diamonds. 
He has just published a of his diamonds, 
and ia the ees there is a notice of the most 
celebrated diamonds in the world. This catalogue 
numbers not less than 268 quarto pages. It gives, 
with great detail, a list of his diamonds. It re- 
lates how this once adorned a Turkish saber, that 
a royal diadem, another an imperial collar, a third 
a Grand Electoral Hat; this black diamond was 
an idol’s eye, that brilliant rosy diamond was tak- 
en from the Emperor Baber, at Agra (it weighs 
41 carats, and is worth $80,000) ; those were the 


waistcoat buttons of the Emperor Don Pedro; | 


this diamond ring, with the Stuart coat of arms 
and the cipher “ M. 8.,” belonged to Mary, Queen 


of Scots ; that pair of ear-rings hung once on Ma- | 
| “letter B” or “ let her be.” 


rie Antoinette. He has plenty of diamonds worth 
$20.000, $30,000, $45.000 apiece; two worth 
$60,000 each ; one $70,000, and one $80,000. He 


is in treaty now for two diamonds, one of which | 
| culiarly powerful in its use of vowels, and the 
The Duke of Brunswick dares not leave Paris | 


is worth $232,000, and the other $650,000. 


at any period of the year ; bis diamonds keep him 
chained there.. He dares not sleep from home a 
single night. Then he lives in a house eonstruct- 
ed not so much for comfort as for security. It is 
burglar-proof; surrounded on every side by! a 
high wall; the wall itself is surrounded by a lof- 
ty iron railing, defended by innumerable sharp 
«pear-heads, which are so contrived that if any 
person touches any one of them, a chime of bells 
begins instantly to ring and alarm ; this iron rail- 
ing cost him $14,127. He keeps his diamonds in 
a safe, built in a thick wall; his bed is placed 
against it, that no burglar may break into it with- 
out killing, or at least waking him, and that he 
may amuse himself without leaving his bed. The 
safe is lined with granite and with iron ; the locks 
have a secret which must be known before they 
can be opened ; if they are opened by violence, 
a discharge of fire-arms takes place, which will 
inevitably kill the burglar, and at the same time 
a chime of bells in every room in his house is set 
a ringing. He has but one window in his bed- 
room ; the sash is of the stoutest iron; the shut- 
ters are of thick sheet iron, and can not be entered 
tinless one be master of the secret combination of 
the lock. A case of a dozen six-barreled revolv- 
ers, loaded and capped, lies upon a table, within 
reach of his bed. Would you like to be in his 
place? 

These are the “idols” which the poor, hungry, 
lost sonl worships, and which sinks him to a 
plane lower than the brute. These are his Gods, 
and he knows no other. He is a poor idolater, 
and nothing more. Look at him, all care-worn, 


shriveled up, in sympathy with no one, and no | 


one in sympathy with him. Other weak men 
envy him his trash, and count the days when he 
must die and let go his anchor which holds him 
to earth, when they may divide among them- 
selves these mere bodily ornaments. These are 
the men who lay up their treasures on earth and 
starve their souls to eternal death. It is danger- 
ous to ride hobbies, or to give any organ or class 
of organs of mind or todo. Eyui- 
librium is the law siccuuniene or become 
warped, crotchety, or crazy. Even the affections 
must be kept within bounds ; and so of the appe- 
tite, the intellect, and all must be made subservi- 
ent to the spiritual. Do this, let rich men use 
their means for the good of their fellow-men, and 
for the moral elevation-of the race, and society 
would move on in harmony as if within a charmed 











circle. Let us dismiss the idols, nor harbor, nor 
entertain, nor even desire anything which will 
bind us to earth, or obscure, or block the way be- 
tween us and the world to come. 

We believe that happiness is the end of our ex- 
istence ; but we must take the proper means to 
secure it. And that is, to do His will. 


+ ms 
TRICES OF LANGUAGE. 


LET HER BE. 
A LapYy occupying toom letter B at one of the 
hotels wrote on the slate the following : “ Wake 
letter B at seven; and if letter B says, ‘ Let us 


| be, don’t let letter B be, because if you let letter 


B be, letter B will be unable to let her house to 
Mr. B., who is to be on hand at half-past seven.” 
The porter, a better boot-black than orthogra- 
phist, did not know at seven whether to wake 


A SCOTCH DIALOGUE. 
It has been said that the Scotch dialect is pe- 


following dialogue between a shopman and his 
customer has been given as a specimen. The 
conversation relates to a plaid hanging at the 
shop door : 
Customer (inquiring the material)—Oo ? (Wool ?) 
Shopman—Ay,oo. (Yes, of wool.) 
Customer—A’ 00? (All wool?) 
Shopman—Ay, a’ oo. (Yes, all wool.) 
Customer—A’ae 00? (All same wool?) 
Shopman—Ay, a’ aeoo. (Yes, all same wool.) 


A SPELL. 
The story is quite old of Mr. Ottiwell Wood’s 
way of spelling his name : 
“0, double T, 
I, double U, 
E, doable L, 
double U, 
double 0, 
dD” 
The lawyer who asked him in court how to 
spell it, was unable to write it down. 


COCKNEY -SPELLING. 
The cockney’s method of spelling saloon is 
well known. Said he, “‘ There’s a hess, and a hay, 
and a hell, and two hoes and ahen.” A gentle- 
man traveling through Yorkshire, outside of a 
stage-coach, asked the driver the name of a very 


| pretty village they were passing through. The 


reply was “ Hoogreen.” Being asked to spell it, 
he replied: “ We spell it with an haitch and two 
hoes, gee, har, two hees and a hen.” 


IT BEGINS WITH A “HO.” 

“Ts there anything for George Hogden ?” in- 
quired a young man the other day at the New 
York post-office. “Nothing, sir.” Three days 
did George ask fora letter. The last day, hap- 
pening to watch the clerk, he suddenly A 
“Look ’ere! I say! You’re looking among 
haitches, and my name begins with a ho!” 


“ Arry,” said an English father to his son, “ ’op 
hup and go down to Mr. ’Arris’s, and hask ’im hif 
’e’asa bit hof hash or hoak to make a ’ammer 
’andle.”’ 

A FACT IN ENTOMOLOGY. 

“Come here, Tommy,” said a schoolmaster, 
“do you know your A B C's?” “Yes, zur, I 
know a bee sees.” 





PETITION. 

Here is the letter H’s complaint of abuse pre- 
sented to the inhabitants of London : 

Whereas, I have by you been driven 

From House, from Home, from Hope, from Heaven 

And placed by your most learned socie y 

In exile, anguish, and anxiety, 

And used without one just pretense 

With Arrogance and Insolence, 

I here demand just restitution, 

And beg you'll mend your elocution. 

REP:.Y. 

Whereas, we've resened you, ingrate, 

From Handcuff, Horror, and from Hate, 

From Huntsman, Horsepon3, and from Halter 

And concentrated you in altar, 

And placed you where you ne’er should be, 

In Honor and in Hones y, 

We deem your prayer a rude intrusion, 

And will not mend our elocution. 

PHONOGRAPHY. 

Persons fond of economizing words sometimes 
use letters in their stead. The fate of all earthly 
things is spelled in two letters—D. K. Effigy is 
spelled F.I.G. A man being asked by a young 
lady what phonography was, took out his pencil 
and wrote the following, telling her that was 
phonography : “U.R. A.B. U.T.L. Nu!” (You 
are a beauty, Ellen.) 


—_—» <> 
LINES ON NOSBS. 


How very odd that poets should suppose 

There is no poetry about a nose, 

When plain, as is man’s nose upon his face, 

A noseless face wou!d lack poetic grace. 

Noses have sympathy, a lover knows ! 

Noses are always touched when lips are kissing 
And who would c»re to kiss if nose were missing ? 
Why, what would be the fragrance of a rose— 
And where would be the mortal means of telling 
Whether a vile or wholes>me odor flows 

Around us, if we owned no sense of smelling? 

I know a nose—a nose no other knows, 

*Neath starry eyes, o'er ruby lips it grows— 
Beauty in its form, and music in its blows. 


et oe 


Taz Lavente Purmosopaer.—The man that 
laughs is.a doctor without a diploma ; his face 
does more good in a sick room than a bushel of 
powders or a gallon of*bitter draughts. People 
are always glad to see him—their hands instinct- 
ively go half way out to meet his grasp, while 
they turn involuntarily from the clammy touch - 
of the dyspeptic who speaks on the groaning key. 
He laughs you out of your faults, while you never 
dream of being offended with him, and you know 
not what a pleasant worid you are living in, until 
he points out the sunny streaks on its pathway. 


One very dark evening a link-boy asked Dr. 
Burgess, the preacher, whether he would have a 
light. ‘‘No,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘I am one of 
the lights of the world!’’ ‘‘I wish, then,’’ re- 
joined the boy, ‘‘ that you were hung up at the 
end of the alley I live in, for it is dark enough 
there.’’ — 

A pLaver, performing the ghost in Hamlet very 
badly, was hissed ; after bearing it a good while 
he put the audience in good humor by stepping 
forward and saying, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
am extremely sorry that my humble endeavors to 
please are unsuccessful ; but if you are not satis 
fied I must give up the ghost.’’ 

















